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Profits and wages are the same thing 


a... are what a man gets for working. 
Profits are what money gets for working. 

A man wouldn’t work for nothing. Why should 
money? If you save $500 and put it into a filling 
station or government bonds or General Electric 
stock, you expect your savings to earn “wages” for 
you, don’t you? 

It is the hope of profit that induced you to risk 
your money where you did. The higher the rate of 
profit in an industry, the more people who will in- 
vest their savings in companies who are part of 
that industry. 

The more money invested in an industry, the more 
factories and machinery it can buy, and the more 


jobs it offers so long as that invested money ¢ 
a profit. 

When profits stop, you and millions like y 
refuse to risk your savings any longer in that ing 
try, progress and development in it stop, and py 
duction and jobs go down. 

Therefore, if you want a return on your saving 
you’d better be sure American corporations md 
a profit. But even more that that—if you want 
automobile or a job in an automobile factory, yoi 
better be sure the automobile builder makes a proj 
or investment will leave the industry and you 
eventually be out of a job and a car. 

That isn’t Big Business at work. It’s peopl 
like you and me being sensible with our saving 
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Now they zipper up the 
insides of airplanes 


| typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


E the man who had three 
operations in the same place and 
ly told the surgeon to install a 
f next time, airplane engineers 
use zippers so they can get at the 
bes of a plane easily and more 
cy. 

‘signers of a new plane had heard 
¢ new B.F.Goodrich zipper that 
only closes but seals— it makes 
ur-tight, water-tight closing be- 
: of a rubber lip which flaps into 
- behind the zipper and allows 
ing to escape through the metal 


Ducts to carry air to engines have 
to be squeezed into wings. Behind the 
ducts are other parts—wiring, tub- 
ing, motors. When the plane is serv- 
iced, the ducts have to be taken out 
to get at whatever is behind them, and 
that was a major operation of remov- 
ing the bolts and flanges that are 
necessary to keep every coupling air- 
tight. It took hours at every joint. 

These airplane designers did away 
with all elaborate bolted couplings on 
their air ducts and simply joined pipe 
ends with one of these B. F.Goodrich 
zippers. Now to remove a section of 


duct a workman flips open the zipper 
at eich end and lifts out the duct 
section —a job of seconds or minutes 
that used to take hours. 

This new B.F. Goodrich sealing zip- 
per has hundreds of possible industrial 
applications but it is so new they are 
in the development stage. If there is 
a use in your product or process, we 
urge a quick investigation before a 
competitor thinks of it first. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 
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Enough Air to 
Float a Dirigible 





AIRKEM SERVICE KEEPS IT ABOVE REPROACH 


at the nose /evel 


DOUBLE DUTY FOR AIR CONDITIONING — 
Every day, enough air to float a good- 
sized dirigible is introduced through 
air conditioning systems into many 
large indoor spaces. Among these are 
the hundreds of theaters, factories, 
hospitals, restaurants and stores that 
rely on Airkem Service to keep that 
air always above reproach. Some of 
these spaces are vast enough to float 
that good-sized dirigible indoors, and 
still leave room enough for maneuver- 
ing. 

These Airkem users know from ex- 
perience that it’s good business to use 
this new, different air freshener service 
with air conditioning ... let their air 
conditioning systems do double duty. 
IMPROVES AIR QUALITY 2-waYysS —Custom- 
ers are quick to notice any odor taint in 
the air... so Airkem Service counter- 
acts odors, doesn’t just mask them. 
Employees bog down early in a stale, 
stuffy atmosphere ... so Airkem fresh- 
ens indoor air. But whether your place 
is big enough to float a dirigible ... or 
so small you'd have trouble with a toy 


balloon . Airkem Service works 
2-ways for you. 
GOOD AIR IS GOOD BUSINESS—Use Airkem 
Chlorophyll Air Freshener before an 
awareness of odor develops. Use it to 
overcome the effects of crowds... food 
.--tobacco smoke and occupancy odors. 
It’s effectively used in Los Angeles’ 
Brown Derby Restaurants ... New 
York’s Roosevelt Hotel ... and in hun- 
dreds of places in between. 
Remember, Airkem Service counter- 
acts business-shrinking odors ... gives 
business places an “air of distinction”. 
Too, with Airkem Service taking over 
air freshening and odor counteraction, 
air conditioning systems need fewer 
costly air changes. In many cases sav- 
ings pay for Airkem Service. 
AE OSMETROLS FOR AIR CONDITIONING — 
For large spaces ... the mechanical 
Osmetrol AE, especially designed for 
air conditioning areas. For smaller 
spaces ... long-lasting wick bottles. 
Look for “Airkem” in your ’phone book, 
or write to us at 7 East 47th St, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


GIrFKeEM inc 
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\ GICE LABOR ERUPTIONS in coal and 
ER telephones (page 15) won't stampede 


Congress into hasty stopgap labor 







igislation. 
For example, House Labor Chairman Hartley’s 
| to enjoin national strikes—written to head off 
Mie telephone walkout—isn‘t going anywhere. 
2 G.O.P. leaders reason: Truman has all the 
»wers Congress would give him—to get men back 
work. 

But injunctions and seizures don’t settle labor 


sputes. Coal has proved that. 





: So the real need is for permanent labor reform 
Hegisiation squaring off the rules for bargaining. 
. } Labor-disputes legislation is next on both 
ouse and Senate calendars. 
The House hopes to vote an omnibus reform 
easure before the end of next week. 








In the Senate, Taft promises that labor legisla- 
Hon (page 94) will be called up as soon as Greek- 
urkish aid is voted. 

a 
n Fra Early action by both houses on labor bills 
z, Mifilllloesn’t, of course, assure an early labor law. 








Sharp differences between the Senate and 
Bi ouse—and within the Senate—over what to put 
Ten to a labor bill are still unresolved. 
The House wants to go a lot farther than the 
Pro enate—toward a labor crackdown. Even Taft's bill 
Mn't sure to come to the floor as written. 
You should watch Sen. Ives; his stand will be 





‘ Piloken as the Dewey line on labor. 





4 
There’s the White House hurdle, too, before 
ere can be a labor law. 
Truman will go along—this year—with some- 
ing approaching the Case bill he vetoed last year. 
But he would veto what the House passes. 





Sen. Morse wants to split up the Senate bill 
to several measures. That would assure some 









harder to override a veto on the rest. 
Taft, however, favors a single package. 











e 
Even after labor legislation goes onto the 
tatute books, businessmen won’‘t know for sure 
xactly what the new rules are. 










q 


















It was two years after passage of the Wagner 
ct before it was ruled constitutional. And after 
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egislation getting on the books. But it would make 


twelve years, the status of independent foreman 
unions is still not fully determined. 

Inevitable compromises on any new labor law 
will mean uncertainties that will have to be tested 


in the courts . 
+ 


CONSUMER CREDIT CONTROLS—remnants 


of Regulation W—are on their way out. 
Date for junking them depends on Congress 





Federal Reserve Chairman Eccles is ready to 
withdraw Regulation W if either the House or 
Senate Banking Committee votes down requested 
permanent control authority. 

And Wolcott’s House committee is thinking 
of voting no to the idea sometime next month. 

However, if the legislation simply lies dormant 
in committee, the Reserve Board will not cancel 
Regulation W until Congress quits. There’s no 
chance that permanent controls will pass. 





THE REPUBLICAN ECONOMY drive is falling 
apart. 


There’s no prospect left that Congress will cut 
$6 billion out of Truman’s $37,500,000,000 budget 
for fiscal ‘48—as the House G.O.P. voted to do. 


Party leaders privately confess they don’t 
expect even to reach the $4,500,000,000 slash 
promised by the Senate. 











To do it requires stepping on too many pet corns 


back home. 
te 


The Interior Dept. bill will be the big tipoff to 
the breakdown in the economy drive. 
Western G.O.P. House members have informed 





Majority Leader Halleck they will bolt many com- 





mittee cuts when the bill comes up. 





They’re particularly irate over plans of the 
committee majority—dominated by Easterners—to 
whack 60% to 70% from Reclamation Bureau con- 
struction funds. 

They’ve got the votes to put large chunks of 
the money back into the bill—if the committee 


doesn’t change its mind. 
ie 








Another row is brewing over how much to cut 
funds for Agriculture. Subcommittee Chairman 
Dirksen has a $400-million pruning all mapped out. 
But he faces a party revolt on several large pieces 
of it. 

And trade association executives in Washing- 


ton have joined the free-for-all. They’re out to save 
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business-service functions of the Commerce Dept. 
they fear the committee plans to axe. 
a 
POSTAL RATE INCREASES—except perhaps 
some token changes—will go over to next year. 
They may not come at all. 


Congress wants to know—before hiking rates 
to cut the Post Office deficit—-whether costs can be 
reduced. It’s thinking of hiring business engineers 
to make an efficiency study of the department. 


Idea came from the National Publishers Assn. 
N.P.A. predicted postal expenses could be cut $200- 
million in three years (BW—Apr.5'47,p22). 

N.P.A. brought in a “quickie” study to back 
up its claim; suggested that in six months—and for 
$150,000—Congress could get a complete “‘blue- 
print’ of its own from experts. 











: = 

WESTERN BUSINESSMEN will soon be learn- 
ing that, in dealings with government, not all roads 
lead to Washington. 

TVA-area businessmen have known that for 
some years. Now Interior Secretary Krug—an old 
TVA‘er—is getting ready to split up his sprawling 
department into six chunks. 

He’s forcing each of his bureaus to set up a 
regional organization—despite strong resistance 
from such highly centralized agencies as Mines. 

And bureau chiefs will delegate large powers 


to the regional offices. 








Krug plans to use the same six regions for all 
of Interior’s varied agencies. Boundaries, however, 
are still being pushed around—to compromise be- 
tween state lines and watersheds. 

Krug wants a departmental man to head each 
region. He’d like him to have assistant secretary 
status. 

But, in any case, the regional director will 





report directly to Krug. 





A pilot run of Krug’s regionalization scheme 
has been under way in the Northwest for nearly a 
year. It’s on a loose interbureau committee basis. 


Big obstacle to making it formal is congres- 
sional suspicion. 








Turndown of Krug’s request for money to run 
regional offices will slow the plan—unless he can 
squeeze funds out of bureau budgets. That has paid 
the freight so far. 

Krug’s regionalization program is designed to 





multiple-TVA | schen, é 


head off the perennial 


It converts the department into a reasong 
facsimile of just that. Job of each regiona! off.t 
would be to knock together cross-purposed ope, 
tions of Interior’s bureaus into a single program if 
regional development. : 

Agricultural, flood control, and other angif 
outside Interior would be pulled in through inte 
departmental committee setups. 

+ 

NONHOUSING CONSTRUCTION approve 
have punctured the government’s $50-milliondh 
week ceiling imposed to channel building materich 
into housing instead of night clubs. : 

Last week’s approvals: $58 million. 








Despite the increase in authorizations, cof: 
tracts awarded have declined. This means tha 





plans are being put on the shelf—waiting for low” 





costs (page 19). 


Chances are that the approval rate will remo 7 
around the $50-million level. The limitation is of] 


the average—not the each-week—figure. 


And, since the ceiling was raised from $35 mf 





lion in January, approvals have run below $50 m 
lion most weeks; thus, the average is well below thf 
limit. 


out, you can look for another hike in the ceiling 
to $60 million weekly average. But don’t expe 


outright scrapping of the limit. 








Congress is giving wool growers price suppor 
at 41.6¢ a Ib. through next year—instead of thep 





higher parity price the growers wanted. . . . 


Sen. Ferguson has stopped the bill to let RFC : 
buy surplus property for small business accouniiy 
until his subcommittee can look into the surpluf. 





disposal picture... . 


G.O.P. budget-cutters will hit at federal len¢e: 


' 


pt 


When this “kitty’’ of unused approvals rung 


ing agencies by making big cuts in their administc B® 


tive budgets. They figure resulting staff reduction 


will curb the number of loans that can be handled Hi 


give private banks more chance. . . . 


House Agriculture Chairman Hope has sf 
Apr. 21 as the date to start hearings on the fini 
general overhaul in a decade of the nation’s lon¢h 


range farm program. . . . 





When you’re guessing who may be Truman 
running-mate in ‘48, don’t forget that Truman him 





self still thinks Sam Rayburn should have had the 
vice-presidency nomination in ‘44... . 
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A distant plant... an out-of-town meeting ... for relaxation... 


! Here’s how to go... 





ou have complete privacy in your You sleep—safe and sound-—in that When you get there —on dependable 
pmfortable Pullman room—to work big, soft Pullman bed. And there’s lots rail schedules—and get off right in town, 
of room to shave and dress when morn- you'll be refreshed and ready to “hit 
the ball,” whether it’s business or golf! 


Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


d concentrate on the business com- 
@g up, or rest and relax--without ing roils around. 
hterruption. 





NEW CAR NEWS | New type Pull- ettes that rival the cost of a lower berth 


man cars are areamong the new accommodations that 
now in service on some railroad lines, _ will give you even greater comfort and 
now being built for others. Duplex room- convenience when you “go Pullman.” 


© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 











Plastic-proof 
your plant 
and stop 





Neolac is not a paint 
but a chemically inert liquid 
plastic applied like paint. 


Neolac lasts up to twice as long as 
most oil base paints . . . gives real 
protection against corrosive fumes, 
gases, moisture. Neolac goes on easily 
by brush or spray. Air dries in an 
hour. Wide range of colors: yellow, 
gray, green clear, ready-mixed alumi- 
num, black and white. 


Make this Test 


To acquaint you with Neolac we'll send 
you 1 quart of Neolac, plus a pint of 
Neolac Thinner for $2.80 prepaid. (Offer 
limited to the United States and Canada). 
Try it on test spots in your plant where 
ordinary paints quickly fail... where 
corrosion problems are most severe. 


CHAMBERLAIN 
ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 


5000 Brimfield Road, Akron 9, Ohio 
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The New American Market 


Marketing regains its importance as 
the switch from a seller's to a buyer’s 
market draws nearer. 

But the return to a buyer’s market 
doesn’t mean a return to the same old 
market of prewar days. Times have 
changed considerably in a short span of 
years. And the market changed with the 
times. 

Why is today’s market different? How 

is it different. And how much? Or how 
little? 
e Mission to America—Months ago 
Business Week decided it would under- 
take to find the answers to these ques- 
tions as well as to a host of others. 
Editors, economists, and statisticians on 
the staff have been working ever since on 
this editorial research project. The goal: 
to discover ““The New American Mar- 
ket.” 

The master plan calls for a series of 
eight articles to be published about once 
a month through the remainder of 1947. 
The first seven are regional in character; 
the eighth will be an integration of the 
regional bits and pieces into a national 
pattern. 

e First: The Far West—The first of the 
regional studies tells the marketing story 
of the Far West (Report to Executives: 
“The New American Market,” page 43). 

Ever since the days of the California 
gold rush, the vast geographical area 
that lies beyond the Rockies has been 
moving ahead. 

Popul: ation has increased nearly a hun- 

dredfold in the nearly 100 intervening 
years. The growth of the region during 
and since the war in population has been 
as impressive as any of the previous 
gains registered. From a marketing 
point of view, these later increases have 
been particularly intriguing. For they 
were considerably larger than for the 
nation as a whole. 
e More Buying Power—Every bit as sen- 
sational has been the increase in the 
population’s purchasing power. How the 
region’s income has swelled and how it 
has surpassed the national rate of 
growth are graphically shown on the 
cover chart. 

Since 1939, total income in the Far 
West went up 179%. An increase of 
this dimension, of course, means more 
dollars to spend. And these spendable 
dollars are of utmost importance in an 
appraisal of the first region of the New 
American Market. 





The Pictures——Ford Motor Co.—15; Acme— 
17, 40, 84; Harris & Ewing—18, 90; Press Assn. 
—20, 94, 114; Int. News—34, 77; McGraw-Hill 
Studios—74; Authenticated News—21; Annie 
M. Gray—22. 














“75, Minute” 
Hours! 


Give a man a ‘Budgit’ Electr 
Hoist to do the lifting and mor 
minutes are available in ever 
working hour. 

You speed the work, re 
costs and thereby earn 
profit. Workers can maint 
top efficiency longer and a 
happier because their jobs ar 
easier. 

‘Budgit’ Electric Hoists : 
doing lifting jobs like yours 
You'll find them in factories 
warehouses, dairies, store: 
farms—and countless othe} 
places where lifting is necessary, 
earning their low cost over ar lt 
over again. 

Thousands are in use contin FJ 
uously proving their money- 
saving ability. 

No installation expense! You 
wenger hang up, plug in an 
use! The cost of current is s 
small that it need not be con- 
sidered in the light 
the sure savings. 





Made in sizes to lift 250 
500, 1000, 2000 and 40 
lbs. Prices start at $1! 
Write for Bulletin No. 37! 


‘BUDGITH 
Hoists 


saiatenee MAXWELL & MOORE, IN 


USKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Locd li 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gouiy 
Hancock Vaives, Consolidated Safety and Relief Vo'ves 


‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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Competition for the consumer's dollar seems finally to be getting into 
full swing. This is healthy—but it may hurt. 








Prices are being cut before the 1947 wage bill has been settled. 
The relative labor peace of the last six months is giving place to strife 
that doesn’t improve economic prospects (page 15). This week’s rumblings of a 
strike in steel adds another to the less happy portents. 
oe 
Strikes now are deflationary whereas a year ago they were inflationary. 





True, production of wanted merchandise is held back. But wants aren’t 
as keen as last spring. People have satisfied some of their pent-up demands— 
and at prices which have taken from them much of their ready cash. 

Wages lost in walkouts now won’t be made up by such fat settlements as 
in 1946. Many sales lost now just won't ever take place. 

J 

Most price reductions so far have been at the retail level. These don’t 
automatically work back on production and employment. 

However, retailers who have overbought or have been burnt on inferior 
merchandise will hammer manufacturers for better deals. And they will revise 
downward their ideas on the quantities they want. 











That sets the circular current in motion. Manufacturers who find buyers 
less avid will suddenly realize their own inventories are too big. 

When plants start to feed on inventory, suppliers’ orders are cut. These 
latter lay off a few men, wage payments are reduced, and stores once again 
find demand falling off. 

e 

Economists have hoped all along that price excesses in soft goods could 
be corrected while output of scarce hard goods was still rising. 

The price spree that marked the end of OPA controls last year and the 
February-March rise this year have pretty much dashed such hopes. 

People have been paying such prices for food and clothing that they 
haven’t had too much left over for washing machines and autos. And now, if 
they think washers and autos are coming down, they'll hold off further. 

Thus the expanding setback in soft goods will not be altogether cush- 
ioned by rising activity in hard lines. Manufacturing of durables probably has 
hit its high for this upswing. 

This situation—durables just steady, nondurables sliding—would seem 
quite clearly to spell some reduction in over-all activity. 

e 
This issue of Business Week gives a sharp cross-section of weak spots devel- 
oping in the business picture—and price is the key in each case: 

Construction—resistance to construction costs is holding back industrial 
and commercial building (page 19). 

Textiles—retailers are hounding mills on price and quality (page 21). 

Liquor—disappointing year-end business and impending price cuts have 
resulted in a slash in retailers’ purchases from wholesalers (page 76). 

Nylons—prices and production are down; hose are being made more 

sheer—and more fragile—in the interest of sales (page 74). 
All of these are symptomatic. Among them, construction is by far the 


most important; it had been counted on to take up slack in other lines. 
3 


Purchasing power will be restored, of course, by price cuts now being 
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4 BUSINESS WEEK made and by those yet to come. But there is some question if the remedy will 
APRIL 12. 1947 be in time. There is the danger that enough people will lose jobs in the read- ‘TH 
: justment so that a bigger dollar is only a partial answer. : RO 
cy o 
Certainly the recent downtrend in commodity prices, if maintained, will ; = 
help manufacturers cut costs. This hadn‘t been true up to now. } En 
La Where prices of hard goods have been cut, the reduction generally has ) Ele 
bi reflected some one or a combination of these three things: ee 
(1) Competition, as in the low-priced car field (page 20). 
(2) Lower operating costs due to higher rates of production. /) TRAI 
(3) A token of the earnest desire to force the price structure down—even — 
though profits may not have justified the move in every instance. Mo 
@ | De 
it The railroads may move some backed-up freight by use of equipment left } 
: idle by the coal strike, but they won’t dig out from under. PRICI 
Traffic in the first quarter of this year totaled a bit over 10,500,000 | Spo 
freight cars loaded, 8% higher than in 1946. Now the Regional Shippers ) Ind 
Advisory Board predicts the second quarter will top last year by 33%. a 
Nothing can cure the car shortage any time soon short of a downturn in Scrs 
business—a case in which the cure is worse than the disease. ) Co 
st ) wt 
Car builders, the Office of Defense Transportation, and the steel indus- ] = 
We try all seem satisfied with the amount of steel allotted to the freight car pro- Wo 
nt gram. But they arrive at this pleasant feeling differently. - Rut 
it They all are agreed on the goal of 10,000 cars a month (whether that is 
the ideal which each would set or not). But how much steel will it take to build | FINA' 
10,000 cars? : = 
The car builders, averaging the types needed by number, come out with : Hig 
something over 22 tons of rolled steel and castings per car. : Call 
But the ODT has been figuring on an average of 17.1 tons. And the steel i ; - 
men looked that figure over and cut it to 15.1 tons, on which the steel set- BANK 
aside is now based. Outsiders wonder who is right. et 
. 5 @6©Tot 
Demand for cold-rolled steel is running so high that concerns making Con 
stampings complain that they can’t get hot-rolled products. Sect 
Mills say there are two reasons: (1) Having expanded cold-rolling facili- be 
ties, they are putting more steel through the extra process instead of selling it Exe 
hot-rolled, and (2) many hand mills that used to produce hot-rolled have been Tot: 
retired. *Preli 
In this sellers’ market, users sometimes have to buy widths and gages ‘ie 
that don’t exactly meet their needs. Chewing this up is uneconomical, creates 
an undue volume of scrap relative to finished product. Al 
It’s profitable for the steel mills, though. They get long runs on standard- 
ized products instead of tailoring each item for the customer. 4 221 
° 1" 20 
Wool needs for this year are expected to fall as much as 20% below the be 
1946 record of 620,000,000 Ib. That’s nothing to weep about, however, as use t | 1% 
still probably will be 50% above the 1935-39 average. “ 
Last year, we had to rebuild store stocks. Now we need only to meet cur- ai 10 
rent production which is still large, particularly for men’s suits. 4 
Sidelight: The number of sheep in this country is at the lowest level since e 
PAGE 10 records first were kept. We have been meeting demand with imported wool. ee 
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§ Lotest Preced Month 341 
Week Week Ag Ago Average 
‘THE INDEX (see chart below), . . 2. 2. 2. 71916 +1945 191.2 166.9 162.2 
7 
F PRODUCTION 

§ Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)..........c.ccceccccccccccccccccecs 95.1 95.4 95.8 78.3 97.3 

) Production of automobiles and trucks... ...........0 0.0 ce cece ee eeeeeceees 102,478 +100,355 104,378 47,735 98,236 

' Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $17,716 $16,804 $17,557 $20,446 $19,433 

) Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours).....................0.2000% 4,693 4,729 4,787 3,988 3,130 
we 8 4,892 4,865 4,824 4,446 3,842 

|) Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)...........cceeeeeeeeveeeeeeees 2,025 2,148 2,110 2,212 1,685 

TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 85 85 86 84 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........... 00.02. cece eee 53 56 56 51 52 

+ Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $28,247 $28,170 $28,335 $27,912 $9,613 

' Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +10% 412% 410% 412% 417% 

| Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..............0.ceeeeeeeeeees 71 63 58 19 228 

PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100).................... 418.3 422.7 423.2 273.9 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 282.5 283.8 279.0 172.5 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 342.8 348.1 343.7 240.4 146.6 
rae Geren Coneee, GOR)... ww. ccc es cccccecccccccccccceess $69.82 $69.82 $69.82 $63.54 $56.73 
eee ere $35.42 $37.33 $38.75 $19.17 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............00+eeeeeeeeeecees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.054¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 

NS 6 a ate ss ces cence tieewetercccebivereestes $2.61 $2.80 $2.56 $1.72 $0.99 

iS Sieur Gow, Getivesed Mow York, Bi)... .......ccccccccscccccccccccccccses 6.12¢ 6.12¢ 6.12¢ 4.20¢ 3.38¢ 

’ Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. wa nckatenGata 34.82¢ 35.8l¢ 34.91l¢ 27.93¢ 13.94¢ 
i a is no bn ond aes N hte HAD Re edWeesee coecoeccesence $1.550 $1.550 $1.580 $1.330 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).......... edn nedenswmeaee 25.75¢  25.75¢  25.75¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 

_ FINANCE 

: 90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............ceeeeeeeccees 119.2 121.3 120.2 148.2 78.0 

' Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)......... sues eave 3.16% 3.15% 3.14% 2.93% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.53% 2.53% 2.55% 2.46% 2.77% 

' Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 14-14% 14-14% 14-14% 1.00% 1.00% 

' Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 3% 13% 

“BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

_ Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................0. 38,206 38,826 38,590 36,553 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 54,846 55,171 55,417 65,247 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 11,171 11,070 10,802 7,506 6,296 
Securities loans, reporting member banks, Mainease td aE OEY cio 5 kab cdbceeeane 1,730 1,675 1,761 4,688 940 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 34,151 34,695 35,301 46,538 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks................... 00 cceeees 3,545 3,555 3,447 3,437 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)....................2. 57 . 630 760 1,072 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 22,758 23,486 23,804 22,936 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended April Sth. tRevised. tCeiling fixed by government. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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Two ways to measure hidden value 
when you buy Fluorescent Lamps |/s 





ONE WAY would be to hire yourself a private 


“brain trust”” composed of scientists who could 
I 


design, build and operate a modern lamp re- 
search laboratory completely equipped with 
special devices like this base torsion tester. Gen- 
eral Electric technicians use it to produce a care- 
fully measured “twist of the wrist” to check the 
mechanical strength of G-E fluorescent lamp 
bases and pins. Perhaps your budget could 
absorb the cost of this one device. But the catch 
is you'd need expensive equipment and talent 
to make hundreds of other tests, too. Obviously, 
that would be a wasteful venture—since General 
Electric already does all this. So to get your 
full measure of lamp value, just... 
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INSIST ON THE MONOGRAM 


whenever you buy fluorescent lamps for use uf § | 
store, office, factory or home. *You can look wf 3 
General Electric for the latest improvement: ' 


in lamps, because G-E Lamp research work 
constantly with a single objective — to mak 


G-E lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 





FREE! Write General Electric, Div. 166-B4-12, Nela Pat 
Cleveland 12, Ohio, for your free copy of new booklet 4 
facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 





G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Business and government alike based 
their plans for 1947 on the assumption 
that there was not going to be any seri- 
ous labor trouble during the year. 

This has been the starting point for 
Ball discussions of prices, wages, and pro- 
Wduction, It has been one of the main 
Fthings that both Congress and the Ad- 
ministration have kept in mind during 
Bthe pulling and hauling over labor leg- 
F islation. 

But this week the country suddenly 
woke up to the fact that it has labor 
trouble and plenty of it. 

e Two Walkouts—John L. Lewis—hav- 
ing successfully closed down the coal 
mines by proclaiming a weck of mourn- 
ing for the Centralia disaster—made a 
new and more ambitious move. He 
lamped an indefinite “safety shutdown” 
on the government-held mines. On 
Monday, Apr. 7, the end of the “mourn- 
ing period,” only 54,000 of the 400,000 
members of the United Mine Workers 
showed up at the pits. Coal production 






















3 1Steel: The Real Labor Question 


Year's first major tie-ups—in telephones and coal—have not 
Jseriously hurt industrial production. But a steel strike could throw 
Tthe economy into a tailspin. Contract deadline is Apr. 30. 


was down to 30% of ordinary output. 
As the week went on, more mines 
opened, and coal production climbed 
slowly. 

Also on Monday, some 300,000 tele- 

phone workers across the country 
walked out after the failure of protracted 
negotiations. In two states with strict 
laws governing strikes in public utilities 
(Virginia and Indiana) the telephone 
unions stayed on the job. In New Jer- 
sey, the state government seized tele- 
phone properties, but the workers quit 
just the same. 
e And a Threat—And most ominous of 
all—the United Steelworkers let word 
leak out that its long negotiations with 
United States Steel Corp. have achieved 
exactly nothing. Whether or not the 
union was going to accept the corpora- 
tion’s wage offer—reportedly 12¢ an hour 
—it was going to huff and puff in orth- 
odox fashion so the membership would 
not get the impression that things were 
going too easily. 


The extension of Big Steel’s contract 

with the union expires Apr. 30. Philip 
Murray, president of the steelworkers, 
has called a meeting of his executive 
board on Apr. 19 and 20. On Apr. 21, he 
will report back to his wage policy com- 
mittee to talk strike. 
e Question of Prestige—For the mo- 
ment, John Lewis is the man in the 
spotlight. The main significance of the 
shutdown in coal so far has been its ef- 
fect on Lewis’ prestige rather than its 
impact on industrial production in 
general. 

By closing the mines on Apr. 1 as 
he promised (BW—Apr.5’47,p96), the 
U.M.W. president was repairing the 
damage that his reputation suffered last 
month when the Supreme Court 
knocked him down. Now, Lewis hoped 
that the courts would leave him alone 
to make life so miserable for Secretary 
of Interior J. A. Krug that the govern- 
ment would go to any ; lengths to get the 
mines back into private “hands ‘at the 
earliest possible date. This could mean 
not only revenge for Lewis but better 
terms in the contract he gets from the 
private operators. 

Although industry’s coal stockpiles 
are in no ” shape to stand a long strike 
(box, page 16), this week’s tie-up in the 
— did not make a serious dent in 
the output of the big coal users. Unless 
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taking stock of the coal situation 
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this week, was asking: “Will there be enough to keep going?” 




















Lewis has other cards to play i 
- poker game with the governmen! So 
U. S. Caught with Low Coal Stocks | ‘stety shutdown” will rte as: Bb 
. convenience rather than a real b! ee 
John L. Lewis’ “safety strike” and past year. These constitute an un- industrial poeta. . Be th 
Interior Secretary Krug’s shutdown ‘nown quantity in the situation. ’ pers Trouble—A steel strike =— Bt will | 
of some of the nation’s soft coal To inspect all mines before they eh oo 9 eae perenetion te aite 
mines have hit the U.S. at a bad are reopened, as requested by Lewis, alls short of meeting demand. A 1, a con 
time. The stocks on hand are lower would take months. The Bureau of any time in the ay future would sh concile 
now than at the start of either of the Mines has but 171 inspectors, 22 of off the operations of the big steel users ng Hou: 
1946 coal strikes. whom are qualified only to act as especially the automobile industry—jus on. 
The nation had only a 26-day sup- _ assistants. One inspector can cover = — : ed o. hi he coal 
ply of soft coal on hand Mar. 1, 1947 one small mine in a day. Larger ones ; . a — t ad i Murray \ - le no | 
(latest figures available). Stocks atthe take longer. Moreover, it is almost i : om "< 498 ee ere epee: bx king. 1 
start of the five-week strike last April useless to inspect empty mines. Min- ea eon ot negyen of the "’ Bk next 
were equivalent to a 42-day supply. ing practices of workers are as im- and se Shey will Have ay  . Fi smen f 
On Nov. 1, 1946, just before the portant to safety as is proper equip- ao page ey” ened at en _ Henly. 1 
miners’ abortive strike against the ment. try this year—by bargaining if pos from 
government, the country had a 36- © The Hazards—The coal accident odio. that, by calling a strike 
day supply. picture is not a pretty one. The fatal- ade: ye ve" me lose’ foe ge ties 
e The Figures—Here is the supply ity rate among miners still makes =. ere aftord to lose cas y coming : 
situation for the major classes of coal mining one of the most hazardous of a ee igs 
consumers at the start of each of all occupations, ri ee oxo re that Hei 
these three crises. Figures show the In 1945, bituminous coal mine ee ne “s S. eyo this year 
number of days coal stocks would Jast fatalities numbered 1.23 for every a a ee Fora 
at the going rate of consumption: million man-hours; for all manufac- rae bli ee ae 4 ith i 
; : a turing, deaths and permanent dis- e corel s peu position me been 
Mar.I Nov.1 Apr. 1 oyen? : ; that it cannot start talking about basic JB change 
1947 1946 1946 _ abilities combined were only 0.09 per selaih sche. wall CComaness: posses 1 ae 
Elec. utilities.... 57 72 95 million man-hours. bili defining portal-to-portal pay liabi. & hours : 
Coke ovens..... 26 26 36 Over the past ten years 10,487 itv. And. with the House and Senate & 83-year 
Pee et Ee 3] 32 38 miners have been killed. Worst year ortal bills tied f ‘e and fe near th 
Cement mills... 41 47 42 in this decade was 1942, with 1,245 te - a “te * a4 . on | For 
Other industries. 35 55 48 fatalities. The best year was 1946, either version me nine _ : iF dh 
Railroads ...... 23 30 39 with 800. ‘ evans gor yma 0 nite ‘ a CY f; 
Total industries. . 33 44 49 Sheek ak thie Diths do: oiik arias prospect of getting this question out « g manul 
Retell dele I] 12 pose e hay stale the way before the steel contract expires. J ated. | 
3 ‘ ike that at he ae as é 
as Ps) eee Tas f ; A ia - 3 e Deflationary—Up to this time, big J compa 
Since these figures are averages, Centralia, Ill., two weeks ago. “They strikes have given additional kicks t) J Henry 
some concerns already are feeling the take place by ones and twos—and are saa onal spiral of wages . . Me became 
pinch. The five-day average supply news only in the local papers. d incomes a a_ steel ek thi. | e Elde 
of retailers means that the small firm © The Remedies—Chief step toward aitete) sco SS he deflati (page ; caine 
that buys from them on a weekly safety during the past 20 years has ‘Pee me e " ee: page = — 
basis will be hurt soonest. Steel mills been to reduce explosions, the cause cake Rathil-asles hae: pbs un to re wheels 
and coke oven operators will have to of major disasters. In 1926, explo- BW-A r.5’47.p15) peo that the statesir 
cut consumption, stretch supplies to sions caused 18% of the deaths (fig- teas din at - cuibabel m5 the in. WE officers 
keep fires banked. (If furnaces cool ures based ‘on fatalities per million maak .P Ssehines ‘Ths itieer, ef Young 
off the cost is tremendous.) tons mined); in 1946 they caused fects of lost production during a stec dants: 
e Production Only 38%—Coal pro- only 4%. strike would = more than offset by th a polic’ 
duction has been running close to Biggest hazard is falling coal or sseehiisiiieeicelih died iets tat teirhene that We out fir 
13 million tons weekly through the rock. In 1926, these, accounted for woul decoes any it ies strike just father. 
first three months of the year. The 48% of the deaths; in 1946 the pro- ot thic time ea ht io ences to hae t eviden 
Coal Mines Administration estimates portion had risen to 56%. Hauling the swing and Seth the aye econom\ initiate 
that production at midweek was accidents, occurring as coal is carried into a a founde 
about 38%. That means perhaps along narrow mine tunnels, were re- And a socienaiien starting in this fash- e Publ 
4,940,000 tons a week for a nation sponsible for 19% of the 1926 ion would be seer deeper an will ing 
that has been using coal at a rate of deaths, 21% of the 1946 deaths. harder to handle than the ss camaeative! rumors 
about 12,320,000 tons weekly. e Need for Equipment—New federal mild readjustment in prices that eco Motor 
Of the 2,500-odd mines under fed- _ safety regulations, stiffer state inspec- nomists rai been Gumaiting for this In o 
eral control, 518 were ordered closed tion rules, and modernization of wear founda 
by Interior Secretary Krug.until cer- methods have brought steady im- © Takine It Calmly—In spite of the the pa 
tified as safe by both the operator and provement over the past few years. ae clouds, Washington isn’t hal! to the 
the union safety committee. Only The 1946 fatality rate of 1.5 per mil- 4 cect skint the present labor crisis disastr 
about 125 such certifications had lion tons mined compares with 2.61 as it was a year ago. With the blame in put 
been received by midweek. But John per million tons in 1940. eniit ahoet oamulls libata a Repub- while ’ 
L. Lewis’ demand that federal in- But one major problem still facing se Congress and a Democratic Ad But 
spectors certify all mines means that mine operators in meeting safety re- ministration, both parties are moving mone 
in many cases the union has revoked quirements is the shortage of equip- carefully. What they do now could the f; 
its certifications. ment—particularly rock-dusters to cut oasil cake the difference between vic: shares, 
e Unknown Quantity—Perhaps 700 fire and explosion dangers. Today is few defeat in the 1948 election. public 
of the 2,500 mines have not been in- there is about a two-year backlog on t still looks as though no basic labor that 1 
spected by government agents in the — orders for such machinery. legislation will go on the books for «t them. 
least a month more—even assuming that 
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jsno veto. The House expects to 
®, bill next week (page 5). Sen. Rob- 

_ Taft, chairman of the Labor 
mittee, intends to get his bill (page 
Bonto the floor within a few days, 
St will be good for several weeks of 
te after the Senate takes it up. 
»,a conference committee will have 
oncile the differences between a 
g House bill and a milder Senate 


jon. 

he coal and telephone tie-ups have 
e no difference in congressional 
king. But if a steel strike should 
k next month, a good many con- 
smen might change their minds 
fenly. They would go a long way to 
» from having a 1946 all over 









Small Farms Aid Small Towns 


Novel Senate study shows that merchants in community 
near big farms do not thrive like those near small ones. Large farms 
may thus continue to be deprived of water from federal projects. 


Which mean better business for the 
country town—small farms or large 
farms? 

This is the crux of a question the 
Senate Small Business Committee asked 
its staff to investigate. 

The answer—a walkaway for the little 
farm—sheds light on the rural commu- 
nity as a potential sales market. 

It also may have an effect on legisla- 


tion now pending in the West's pet 
ennial big farm-little farm battle. 

In 1902 Congress wrote a restriction 
into the Reclamation Act which worked 
against the big farm. It provided that 
water from a federal irrigation project 
shall be delivered to no more than 160 
acres of land (a quarter section) under 
one ownership. This was an effort to 
forestall big grabs at homestead land, 





| Henry Ford's Death Will Leave His Empire Intact 


' Fora Motor Co. will continue 
| with its policies and programs un- 
§ changed. 
' That much was clear within a few 
» hours after the death this week of 
) 83-year-old Henry Ford at his home 
| near the giant River Rouge works. 
» For about two years, the elder 
| Ford has taken no active part in the 
| manufacturing empire that he cre- 
ated. He had turned over complete 
- company direction to his grandson, 
» Henry Ford II, when the latter 
§ became president. 
| e Elder Statesman—Nevertheless, the 
| passing of the man who did more 
| than anyone else to put America on 
| wheels will be felt. He was the elder 
} statesman on whom high company 
| officers relied heavily for counsel. 
' Young Henry said recently to confi- 
' dants: “I wouldn’t think of making 
| a policy change in the company with- 
out first talking it over with grand- 
; father.” But at the same time it was 
evident that policy changes were 
initiated by Henry II, not the aging 
founder (BW—Oct.12’46,p21). 
¢ Public Financing Out—The death 
will inevitably stimulate recent strong 
rumors that public financing of Ford 
Motor Co. is in early prospect. 

In one sense, there could be more 
foundation to these reports than in 
the past. It was known by those close 
to the Fords that nothing short of 
disastrous financial need could result 
in public distribution of Ford stock 
while Henry Ford was alive. 

But even with him dead, such a 
move is still unlikely. The rest of 
the family, sole holders of Ford 
shares, have no particular reason for 
public distribution of their stock, or 
that which may be bequeathed to 
them. The company is making money 


ey, 


and does not need added capital. 
e Inheritance Tax Angle—As to prob- 
able stories that stock distribution 
will be needed to pay inheritance 
taxes, they are sidestepped by the 
capital structure of Ford Motor Co. 

There are two issues of stock— 
small issue with voting rights, a far 
larger issue without. When Henry 
Ford’s son, Edsel, died in 1943, it 
was disclosed that the nonvoting 
stock had been left to the Ford 
Foundation, a charitable institution 
(BW—Jun.12’43,pl19). This elimi- 
nated the need for payment of tax 
on the overwhelming share of the in- 
heritance, and kept company control 
in -the family’s hands. The value of 
these shares is still unknown, since 


final disposition of the estate has not 
yet been made in probate court. 
Parallel distribution of the Henry 
Ford shares is now expected. ‘The 
bulk of the company founder’s es- 
tate is believed to consist mainly of 
about 58% of the company stock. If 
most shares go to the foundation, no 
tax difficulty is expected. 
e No Personnel Changes—Organiza- 
tion at Ford will also be unaffected. 
Reason: Since Henry Ford II took 
over, the organization has almost 
completely changed at the top. Few 
original Ford executives are left, prac- 
tically none in high places. ‘Thus 
the founder’s death will not cause 
any more change in personnel than it 
will in company policies or finances. 
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but one of its effects has been to keep 
many a big farmer futilely clamoring for 
water. 

Next week Senate hearings get under 

way on a proposal (BW —Jan.18’47,p6) 
to exempt three of the Interior Dept.’s 
big irrigation projects from this restric- 
tion. Opponents are sure to use the 
Small Business Committee’s novel study 
as a weapon to keep the big farmers 
thirsty. 
e Two Communities—To make the 
study, the committee investigators chose 
two communities. Both are in the San 
Joaquin end of California’s Central Val- 
ley, are comparable in size and in other 
characteristics: Arvin (1944 pop., 6,236) 
and Dinuba (pop., 7,404). 

Each is surrounded by large and small 
farms; but the average at Arvin is 497 
acres, at Dinuba 57 acres. Outright own- 
ers operate 35% of the Arvin farms, 
77% of the Dinuba units. A third of 
the Arvin owners, as compared with 
70% of the Dinuba owners, live in the 
community. 

More than half of the family heads 


in Arvin, the big-farm town, are farm 
laborers, employed by somebody else; 
fewer than Gachduith of Dinuba’s chief 
breadwinners are so employed. 

Peicentagewise Dinuba has twice as 

many breadwinners in mercantile, pro- 
fessional, and other white-collar occu- 
pations as has Arvin; almost three times 
as many classified as farm operators. 
e Best tates Town—Looking at both 
communities through the eyes of the 
small businessman, the investigators 
found: Arvin, the big-farm town, sup- 
ported 62 retail establishments with 
gross volume of $2,500,000 a year 
(1942-43); Dinuba had 141, with vol- 
ume of $4,300,000. 

On a per capita basis the Arvin resi- 
dent spent $407 in local stores, as com- 
pared with $592 for the individual in 
the small-farm community. The Dinuba 
resident spent a little more with the 
local ri 4 retailer, the druggist, the 
liquor dealer, and the variety merchant 
than did his counterpart in Arvin. 

He also spent more than twice as 
much in restaurants and home-furnish- 


ing stores, almost four tim« 
clothing and luxury good 
more than a hundred times 
agricultural supplies. (Arvi: 
buy their supplies in quai 
from distributors.) 
e Other Contrasts—The 
found political and sociologi || ¢», 
between the two communit «. | 
is incorporated, governs its |; A; 
unincorporated, and the i 
ernment rest in the hands of 
but distant Kern County ofiicia) 
Dinuba has paved, well-lig ted ¢ 
and sidewalks, municipal g.:} 


lection, efficient water su a 
police and fire protection, 
churches, better schools 


grounds, more service clubs, 
consciousness. Arvin suffers b 
son in all these categories. 

© Ammunition—Dcfenders of hy 
acre limitation will let non 
findings escape the Senate. ‘I he § 
Business Committee report 

the heaviest pieces of artillery that 
have added to their arsenal in yea 





Since its birth last year, the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report has shown few 
signs of life. Under the terms of the 
Employment Act of 1946 (BW— 
Mar.9’46,p15) it was supposed to be 
an important policy body—a legisla- 
tive opposite number of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
Last week, the committee finally took 
its first step toward becoming what it 
was supposed to be. 

The step was the appointment of 


Charles O. Hardy 











a staff of two full-time economists: 
Charles O. Hardy, economist for the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
& Industry; and Fred E. Berquist, 
who has been a special assistant to 
the Attorney-General on antitrust 
work, 
eOne for Each Side—Actually, 
Hardy and Berquist aren’t a staff, 
They're two staffs. Hardy is the sort 
of economist who is described as con- 
servative by conservative economists. 
He was picked by the Republican 
members of the committee. Commit- 
tee Democrats were allowed to name 
Berquist. Berquist is something of a 
New Dealer, a government man since 
1929, who has run the gamut of 
federal agencies—Census, Bureau of 
Mines, WPB, Justice, and the like. 
Hardy is well picked for such a 
na bape: situation. In effect, 
the joint committee’s role is more to 
tear apart than to implement the 
President’s annual economic report. 
He’s recognized as a master of crit- 
ical economics—a man past whom 
little loose thinking slips. ‘The Admin- 
istration would probably have been 
happier if his surgical skill had been 
applied elsewhere. 
e Lack of Interest—The joint com- 
mittee so far has shown no signs of 
becoming the coordinating unit for 
all economic legislation that was con- 
templated by the employment act. 
It has suffered from the lack of in- 
terest in it of its chairman, Sen. Rob- 


Two Economists for Congressional Staff Posts 


ert A. Taft. About the only member 
who have shown interest in galvaniz 
ing the committee are freshman Ri 
publican Sen. Ralph E. Flanders an 
veteran Democrat Sen. Joseph ( 
O’Mahoney. 

Expectation is that the committ: 
will come up with a largely proce: 
dural report late in the session. |! 
will also line up some summer staf 
work to permit a more substantial job 
on the January, 1948, presidentia 
report. 





Fred E. Berquist 
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SA ommercial and industrial building 
ity isn’t maintaining the frenzied 
. it struck through much of 1946. 
¢ and more companies are putting 
ding projects on the shelf, awaiting 
ig e favorable times. 
MY, wo Factors—Construction men, ap- 
ni, sing developments in this particular 
| vent of their industry, soberly eye 
e two developments: 
the first quarter of 1946, nonresi- 
tial building contract awards aver- 
th | $32 million weekly, according to 
rts compiled by Engineering News- 
\¢ lord, a McGraw-Hill publication. In 
first quarter of 1947 the average was 
million. That’s a drop of 16%. 
car fim costs now are 20% higher than a 
rea: ago. So the drop in physical. vol- 
me of construction was 30%. 
The backlog of proposed commercial, 
ustrial, and public building — has 
Himbed to new heights. At the start 
the year it totaled $13,427,258,000. 
ME the end of March it reached $14,- 
¥ 6,870,000. (These figures include 
» fpiblic and commercial mass housing 
' jects costing $205,000 or more.) 
. wait Lower Costs—A year ago build- 
costs were rising. Firms needing 
ne plants and commercial buildings 
Wee rushing to beat that rise. 
ENow that philosophy is reversed. 
Mpst prospective builders believe costs 
ime reached their peak, are due to re- 
ile perhaps 10% to 15% in the next 
to eight months. So they prefer to 
at. 
But building planners are completing 
the necessary paper work required on 
Mir projects. ‘Thus, nonresidential con- 
@uction authorizations by the Civilian 
bduction Administration showed a 
ady rise during the first quarter of 
7, reaching $58,504,967 in the week 
led Mar. 20. (Handling of these au- 
tizations was taken over Apr. 1 by 
t Office of Housing Expediter.) 
‘xceptions—Not all classifications of 
nhousing censtruction declined from 
e first quarter of 1946 to the first 
arter of 1947. This is shown, for ex- 
ple, in the breakdown of industrial 
ilding, which represented 61% of the 
nresidential total in Engineering 
‘ws-Record’s compilation a year ago, 
6 this year. The over-all decline 
te averaged 25%, but changes in sub- 
ups ranged all the way from a 394% 
€ in aircraft-factory construction to a 
op of 97% in auto-factory building. 
te are the figures (in thousands of 
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Rail service 
Auto service 


Public utilitics .... 
Process industries . 
Food industries ... . 
Metal refining and 
eae 


Auto factories 


Aircraft factories .. . 
Foundries ....... 
Machinery and parts 
FOGG. Poo bcs 
"FOR coke. x. 
Wood industries .. . 
General factorics .. . 


Refrigeration 
cold storage 


igh Costs Slow Construction 


Nonresidential building during first quarter was sharply 
er than last year. But authorizations for future construction are 
rising. Plans stay on the shelf, awaiting drop in cost. 


First Quarter 


1946 


$ 1,743 


10,765 
16,668 
80,964 
35,614 


18,370 
19,395 
40 
410 
24,112 
200 
2,724 
2,017 


37,486 


3,403 


1,084 
37,696 
250 
1,771 
2,248 
18,471 


1,25] 





The current downturn in the amount 
of industrial building activity comes on 
the heels of a record year. The 1946 
total of contracts awarded for private 
construction of industrial buildings was 
$1,113,000,000. The previous record 
was $708,600,000, set in 1945. The first 
quarter total for 1947 was $191,000, 
000. 

Commercial nonresidential building 
totaled $328 million last year. In the 
first quarter this year it was $73 million 
Public building (all types of housing 
excluded) amounted to $248 million in 
1946; to $87 million in the 1947 first 
quarter, 


G.l.’S TAXIS OUTLAWED 


War veterans seeking to establish 
their own taxi service have had varying 
degrees of success in obtaining city 
licenses over the opposition of estab- 
lished companies (B\W—Aug.3'46,p31). 
But they have just received a real set- 
back: The Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
unanimously decided that the G.I. 

















Typical of construction launched in 1946, an addition to New York’s Park 
Ave. skyline will be ready May 1. All but two floors of the 21-story office build- 
ing have been rented, reports Tishman Realty & Construction Co., the build- 
ers. But many similar projects have been sidetracked by 1947’s rising costs. 














For G.I. cabbies in the City of Brotherly Love, the fruits are bitter. 


Taxicab Assn. has no right to operate 
cabs in Philadelphia. 

The association had begun operating 
in August, 1945. Like others of its kind 
elsewhere, it was composed of war vet- 
erans who invested $2,000 apiece. Each 
driver received 50% of his cab’s gross; 
the other half went to the company for 
expenses. And as in other cities, the 
G.I. cabs resorted to “free” rides—but 
with tips appreciated—pending the out- 
come of their struggle to get licenses 
from the Public Utility Commission. 
(About 100 other independent cab driv- 
ers who were seeking licenses followed 
the G.I.’s example in offering “free” 
rides.) 

Following the court’s decision, Phil- 
adelphia had nearly 200 fewer cabs. 
But the veterans announced their inten- 
tion to seek individual licenses, on 
which P.U.C. hearings will start next 
month. 

Meanwhile, the G.I. cabbies turned 
fruit peddlers to arouse public sym- 
pathy. Their apples and bananas, like 
their former rides, are “free”—but tips 
are expected. 


PARENTS’ NIGHT OUT 


The big crop of postwar babies (BW 
—Apr.5’47,p28) has been no boon to 
the movie house business. Baby sitters 
are sometimes hard to find; many young 
parents can’t afford a sitter and a movie, 
too. 

Frank Ricketson II, a Rocky Moun- 
tain movie chain operator who was a 
pioneer in “Bank Nights,” thinks he 
has found how to keep the young mar- 
tried couples coming to his shows: As 
prizes for its regular Monday night 


20 


drawings, Ricketson’s Mayan Theater in 
Denver now offers two baby sitters. 
They are available to the winners for 
any four-hour period during the suc- 
ceeding 30 days. 

The baby sitters come from a new 
Denver enterprise: Baby Sitters, Inc. A 
former nurse, Mrs. Mary Louise Dun- 
ham, organized the firm recently. She 
advertises her sitters as trained, investi- 
gated, and bonded. They cost 60¢ an 
hour, are guaranteed to know how to 
change a diaper, heat a formula. 


Rubber Industry Wary 
As Free Market Returns 


Resumption of an open market in 
rubber last week caused scarcely a ripple 
in the industry. Almost no buying has 
been done in this country since the 
government—through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp.—officially quit im- 
porting on Mar. 31. 

The rubber companies plan to move 
cautiously «until they get clarification 
from the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration on two vital points: 

@ How big a crude-rubber inventory are 
they going to be allowed to carry? 

e Is the government going to increase 
the percentage of natural rubber which 
they are now permitted to use in their 
products? 

The current inventory limit is 60 days’ 
supply. Unless that is raised, there will 
be little reason for any buying flurry. 
Percentage limitations vary, product by 
product: For 6.00 x 16 tires the present 
ratio is 23% crude, 77% synthetic. 
There have been hints, however, that 


‘was intended to compensate for " 





CPA is planning to increase ‘| ' 
ext 


soon, 
e Stockpile—As of Apr. 1, 


RFC 









nounced that it had 315, Mc 
crude on hand, afloat, or w on: 
ment. Of this, 160,000 to on" 
sidered a strategic stockpil ilers, | 
not be disposed of. The rem 
000 tons will be sold to do r lows 
sumers. This is more than 
meet entire second-quarter n The te 
current rate of consumption- pinner to 
000 tons a moath. comfor 
The first 45,000 tons from omach. 
pile will be sold for 253¢ a eS 
that is gone the price is sch« Jast, wit 
drop to 23¢. Reason: Prici pe third 
mined by cost, on a_ first-\i\-firy ishers, 
basis. The 45,000 tons are lcft .mecotd bu 
from the high-cost rubber RI C po, back a 
in the Far East last fall. The res pg S€480 
been bought since that tim ve wash 
lower cost. But if | 
e Free Prices—There has been |itt/: e2™8°PO™ 
dication so far of what will happe plexity ° 


“free” rubber prices. Trading oy 
New York Commodity Exchange y 
resume until May 1, and then on) 
contracts that will call for deliver 
sooner than September (BW-—Apr.5: 


owing. 
ing of | 
onverte 
hey still 
ney coul 
Excess 



























119). 
. A few enterprising dealers bf weeks 
bought rubber recently in the Far f; ailers am 
and shipped it to Halifax to await lift learance 
of U. S. controls are now offermg i The 

eflected 


this country. Their price for Apri 
livery is about 244¢, more than a 
lower than RFC; for May delivery 
23¢, the same as RFC’s expected k 
for that month, 


CAR PRICES: UP AND DOW 


Price winds blew from both direct 
in Detroit last week. Chrysler Corp. : 
factory retail prices on Plymouth f1 
$25 to $55. Hudson Motor Car Co.‘ 
vanced list prices on its models from ‘: 
to $69. 

There were rumors that the Plymou 
cuts came after direct request from go 
ernment officials trying to implema 
the official policy of holding tod: 
price line (BW —Apr.5’47,p5). Be th 
as it may, it is certain that the acti 
brought Plymouth quotations m 
closely in line with those of its t 
chief competitors—Ford and Chevrok 
Exact comparisons aren’t possi) 
Chrysler sg prices are on a factt' 
retail basis, the others on factory » 
But it is estimated that Plymouth pn 
are still slightly higher than the ott 
two, 

Hudson’s boost, averaging about $ 


nsistence 
racts. ‘ 
pn the c 
Bnake the 
hobbers. 
tailers al 
e The F 
up rapid 


creased costs. Since the company’s )" 
vious increases over prewar leve!s ha 
been slightly less than those on ot 
cars in its price range, the action 1s! 
expected to jeopardize its compcttt 
position. 
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extiles Wobble 


Most mills running strong, 

t consumers back away. Re- 
ilers, back in saddle, clamor 
‘sR. lower prices, better quality. 


FC 


The textile industry, all the way from 
inner to retailer, is beginning to get an 
comfortable feeling in the pit of its 
omach. 
Most of the mills still are going full 
ast, with orders booked clear through 
he third quarter. Although converters, 
ishers, and cutters have been doing a 
cord business, consumers have begun 
) back away. Easter, traditionally the 
Big season for apparel sales, was a rela- 
ve washout this year. 
But if the textile industry is carrying a 
ngerously large inventory, the com- 
Dlexity of the system keeps it from 
owing. Mills say that they are ship- 
ing off cloth as fast as they make it. 
onverters, always fast on their feet, say 
hey still can’t handle all the business 
ey could get. 
Excess Stocks?—For the next couple 
mf weeks the trade will be watching re- 
ailers and cutters to see if post-Easter 
learances uncover signs of excess stocks. 
The industry’s general uneasiness is 
eflected in sharper bargaining and more 
nsistence on strict compliance with con- 
racts. The worst squeeze just now is 
pn the cutters—the manufacturers who 
nake the garments—and the piece goods 
jobbers. ‘They stand between the re- 
tailers and the mills. 
¢ The Fine Print—With supply easing 
up rapidly, retailers feel that they are 























back in the saddle. Some are working 
off the grouches they accumulated while 
they were kicked around during the 
war. Others are holding their suppliers 
to all the fine print in the contracts as 
a matter of self protection. 

Many retailers now are ordering only 
small partial orders at the opening of 
lines. If the line takes hold, they re- 
order later. If the order arrives late or 
falls below quality of the sample they 
ordered from, they shoot it back, leav- 
ing the supplier to unload it at a 
markdown. 
¢ Buck-Passing—Retailers also are clam- 
oring for lower prices and better quality. 
So far, cutters have held out against 
price concessions, but they are passing 
the buck on to converters and mills. 
While they are at it, they are protesting 
to the mills that they can no longer ac- 
cept goods out of season just to accom- 
modate the production schedules of the 
weavers. 

In a few lines, this process already has 
reached the point of a definite break in 
the market. Woolens (except wor- 
steds) have run through the backlog of 
demand (BW—Mar.22’47,p22). Some 
of the smaller mills have closed, and 
others have gone back to one-shift oper- 
ations. 

Shoelace makers, after five months of 
headlong production, have filled their 
pipelines. As a result, prices have broken 
sharply. 

e Gray Goods—Manufacturers of cotton 
curtain material have cut: back to a 
three-day week. Some integrated cotton 
mills have gone back to selling goods 
gray (unfinished), because spot prices 
for gray goods are well above finished 
goods prices for third quarter delivery. 
These are the manufacturers who once 
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Textile mills hum, but the industry listens for sounds of a loose cog. 


said that they would “never, never” sell 
grays again. They are glad to do it now 
because it lets them cut the style and in- 
ventory risk of waiting for the third 
quarter, 


Tax Cut on Ice 


House bill in for thorough 
revision and possible strategic 
delay in Senate. Relief may be 
held off until next year. 


Tax relief may go over until next year 

in spite of all the promises congressional 
leaders have made. Republican congress- 
men, by refusing to compromise with 
the Administration, are working Presi- 
dent ‘Truman into a spot where he may 
have to make good on his threat to veto 
any bill that puts tax reduction ahead of 
debt retirement. In that case, enough 
Democrats probably would string along 
with Truman to make the veto stick. 
e Wary of Veto—Truman doesn’t want 
to use a veto. He knows it would do him 
no good in the 1948 election. And he 
remembers that President Roosevelt 
took one of his most resounding de- 
feats when he tried to reject a revenue 
bill, in 1944. 

Administration leaders in Congress 
will be ready to do business with the 
Republicans any time up to the last 
minute. One possible trade would be 
for Truman to withdraw the veto threat 
and for the Republicans to hold off on 
the bill until total appropriations for 
fiscal 1948 have been fixed. 

Meanwhile, the $3,800,000,000 tax 

cut bill passed by the House has gone 
into cold storage in the Senate. Chair- 
man Eugene D. Milliken of the Senate 
Finance Committee hopes to have it 
ready for floor action by mid-May. By 
that time, it probably will bear slight 
resemblance to the House version. 
e Labor Law First—Labor legislation 
(page 15) will take priority on the Sen- 
ate floor. If the labor debate drags out, 
the Finance Committee’s tax bill will 
have to wait its turn. Once the Senate 
has acted, the Senate and House versions 
will go to conference. 

All in all, it probably will take until 
June for Congress to get a bill on the 
President’s desk. 

e Placing the Cuts—It now Seer, Cerny 
tain that the cut will be made’ per 
centage-wise rather than by juggling the 
exemption schedules. The biggest per- 
centage cut will go to the lowest income 
groups. But the Senate won't necessarily 
follow the House’s idea of 30% for 
about 20 million people at the bottom 
of the scale, 20% for the great mass of 
taxpayers, and 10% on all income over 
$302,000. Senate leaders are talking 
about a more graduated scale, with more 
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Rudolf Flesch: believer in brevity. 


than the three steps in the House meas- 
ure. 

Nor is it certain that the total sav- 
ings to taxpayers will reach the $3,800,- 
000,000 promised in the House bill. 
Senate leaders want to take another 
look at probable income end expendi- 
tures before deciding whether the fed- 
eral government can afford to be so lib- 
eral. They may cut the savings back to 
the original promise of $3,500,000,000 
unless improved Treasury receipts will 
stand the higher figure. 

e Effective Date?—The House voted to 
apply the percentage cut to income for 
the entire year 1947. Some influential 
senators would like to make the effective 
date July 1, 1947, the start of the gov- 
ernment’s new fiscal year. Truman and 
the Democrats want to stall off every- 
thing at least until Jan. 1, 1948. In this 
respect, the priority for labor legislation 
and the delay in the Senate Finance 
Committee are playing into their hands. 

The Finance Committee might move 

faster if House and Senate conferees 
could agree on the resolution fixing a 
ceiling on the federal budget for fiscal 
1948. But there’s nothing in the rule 
book that says the committee has to wait 
for the stalemate to break. It can—if it 
Mhe> > ahead and make its own esti- 
itdies Of government revenues and ex- 
penditures, using later figures than those 
available when the budget resolution 
was drafted in mid-February. 
e Shifting Sands—Since then, the situa- 
tion has changed considerably: (1) Treas- 
ury receipts have far outstripped previ- 
ous estimates; (2) appropriations ap- 
proved so far give no indication that the 
House will stick by its decision to knock 
$6 billion out of Truman’s budget. 
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Apostle of “Plain Talk” 


Rudolf Flesch has made 


a name—and a career—for himy 


by developing a formula to measure difficulty of reading mat, 
Businessmen, publishers, advertising agencies adopting his meth 


Ultimate consumer means a person or 
group of persons, generally constituting 
a domestic household, who purchase 
eggs generally at the individual stores of 
retailers or purchase and receive deliver- 
ies of eggs at the place of abode of the 
individual or domestic household from 
producers or retail route sellers and who 
use such eggs for their consumption as 
food... 


In its high, wide, and handsome 
days, OPA let fly with this definition. 
After enough businessmen had screamed 
that they couldn’t understand the price 
agency’s gobbledygook, OPA called in 
a word doctor named Rudolf Flesch to 
clear up its murky language. His re- 
write of the foregoing: 

“Ultimate consumers are people who 

buy eggs to eat them.” 
e Cult—Such a splash did Flesch make 
with management men, publishers, pub- 
lic relations practitioners, admen—in 
fact, with those who have a message 
they want the public to read and absorb 
—that today he is undisputed high priest 
of a growing cult of “readability.” 

Last week Flesch got yet another 
plug. Macfadden Women’s Group, with 
a nice sense of timing, issuzd a promo- 
tion piece entitled “Writing for the 
Millions,” in which Flesch’s formula 
is expounded in easy doses. A free offer 
is bringing in around 150 responses 
daily. 

e Thesis—Flesch’s thesis is best ap- 
proached in reverse. He abominates the 


convolutions of ornamented comp 
tion which employs polysyllabic wo 
and is festooned with detailed emg 
ishments (like this). He urges sh 
root words, lots of references to peopl 
brief sentences (like this). 

What’s more—and here is where | 

hit the jackpot—Flesch devised a x 
tistical formula for measuring word 
ficulty. Prior efforts in that direct 
never were entirely satisfactory. | 
how-statistically—do you divide wor 
into categories like “easy” or “dif 
cult’’? 
e Affixes—Flesch’s solution was a sj 
tem based on “affixes’”—that is, { 
gadgets added to root words. Take th 
word “ample.” It’s a simple root wor 
easy to understand. Flesch would a 
prove its use. But when “ample” ge 
embroidered into “amplification,” th 
writer gets two black marks against hig 
(because there are two affixes in “am 
plification”). As in golf, the low scox 
wins. 

Two additional factors go into th 
Flesch measurement formula: 

(1) Length of sentences. Short sen 
tences, of course, get a more favorable 
score than long ones. 

(2) Personal references. The mor 
“T’s” “we’s” “you’s” and so on ina 
sentence, the better your score (bor, 
below). 

e Background—Curiously, Flesch is 1 
professional English teacher, wasn 


even born in the U.S. He was rearc 





Here are three tests you can use 
to get a clew to the “readability” of 
your writing, according to Dr. Rudolf 
Flesch. For an even finer analysis, 
Dr. Flesch has assigned statistical 
weights to the three factors so that 


Words in 


Description 
Average Sentence 


of Style 
8 or less 


Fairly easy 
Standard 
Fairly difficult 
Difficult 


Very difficult 29 or more 





Three Ways to Test Ease of Reading 


one composite score is possible. The | 
material below (plus the statistical | 
formula not reproduced here) is 
taken from Dr. Flesch’s “The Art of 
Plain Talk” (Harper & Brothers; 
1946. $2.50): 


* Typical audience is one step below the “potential.” 


Potential 
Audience 
(% of U.S 
Adults ) 
90 
86 
80 
75 
40 
24 


a 


Personal 
References 
per 100 Words 


19 or more 


Affixes per 
100 Words 
22 or less 

26 14 
31 10 
37 6 
42 4 
46 3 
54 or more 2 or less 
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An interpretation by the California artist Frank Stauffacher 


35 mm. DREAM FACTORY 


Take the idea... fleeting and small. Give it character and dimension; fill it in, 
round it out, make it live. Capture in celluloid the moment to thrill a world! 


To most Americans, Hollywood is a heavily-capitalized land 
of superlatives. Strong and established, it is universally 
recognized as the movie capital of the world. 

It was not always this way. There was a time, a short thirty 
years ago, when the superlatives were still to be realized, a 
time when the existence of the movies as a great entertain- 
ment medium was limited to the minds of a few men of im- 
agination and enterprise. 

Then it was not easy to borrow money on something as 
intangible as a hope or a dream, and bankers were reluctant 
to finance these movie pioneers. 

In 1919, they took their problem to Bank of America... 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has 
main offices in the two Reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. London, England Branch: 
12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 4. Manila Office: 139 Juan Luna, Manila, Republic of the Philippines. Blue and 


and quickly realized the benefits of a novel point of view. 
For here were bankers who chose to consider exposed movie 
film as merchandise...as real an asset as the case of heans on 
a grocery store shelf. 

With the finished motion picture pledged as security, 
Bank of America made the first loan to the young industry. 
Strengthened, given a sound credit position, Hollywood 
started the growth which made it in twenty years one of the 
most influential cultural forces in the nation. 

CREDIT WITH VISION to see the opportunity in our 
land of private enterprise... that is the continuing aim of this 
great California-wide banking system. 


- 
Bank of America — 
NATIONAL fRUSTAx2 ASSOCIATION 
RESOURCES $5,765,525,192.62 


gold Bank of America Travelers Cheques are available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 





“HOT SEAT” FOR FLIES 









DUROBAR* 
ELECTRIC SCREENS 







ade with 
KEYSTONE WIRE 


A deadly exterminator of flies and 
insects — in models for use in truck 
gardens and orchards, on screen doors 
and windows, and all inside locations. 
A built-in light draws the flies and 
insects . . . the electrified screen puts 
them away. 


Many Durobar Electric Screens are 
used in barns and food processing 
plants where the air is charged with 
dilute acids and alkalies — very cor- 
rosive to ordinary steel wire. But special 
“Galvannealed” Keystone wire resists 
corrosion valuable for Durobar 
Electric Screens and other applications 
where corrosion is a factor. 


Whatever the wire need, Keystone can 
normally supply it. 


* National Electric Screen Corporation, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





(Above) For truck gardens and 
orchards. 

(Below) Special model designed 
for Purdue University, used on 
corn borer control tests. 
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MUSIC SPRING WIRE 


SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
fer all industrial purposes 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


PEORIA 7, 
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in Vienna and studied law, © rad), 
in 1933. 

Five years later he came to the | 
He entered Columbia Unive sity | 
the thought of becoming a lib, 
but his doctor’s dissertation djy-. 
him. 

Its subject was readability (, 
dear to Flesch’s heart since h« } 
the usual trouble in mastering |'n¢ 
When 700 copies of the thesis 
rapidly at $2 each, Flesch quickly ; 
the hint. 

He next tackled readability :n a; 
length book, “The Art of Plain | 
So far it has sold 30,000 copies 
10,000 more on the presses. !'lesc! 
now working on a sequel to be 
“Science of Writing,” plus a ext) 


schools. 

© No Secret—Flesch makes no secre: 
his method or his formula. Anyb 
with $2.50 can buy “The Art of Pi; 
Talk” and—with a little perseveran: 


That’s O.K. by Flesch. He has enov; 
to keep him busy. He teaches a clas; 
New York University; accepts comn 
sions to advise on the preparation 


copy (but not fiction); and helps p 


Pv 


tice-Hall, Inc.). 


readability. Some of them: 
Robert P. Gunning, which specialix 


eopy; 
@ Readability Associates, headed } 
James M. Lambie, Jr., which specialix 
in financial statements, bank repor 
other business documents; 
e Readability Unit, Extension Servic 
Dept. of Agriculture—measurement ¢' 
material reaching farmers is its bailiwic\ 
e Doubters—In addition to colleague 
Flesch has earned his share of skeptic 
too. They contend that more “rex 
able” writing isn’t necessarily bette: 
read; that it may detract from accurac 
that, anyhow, Flesch may be riding th 
crest of nothing more than a fad. 
Flesch’s adherents are quick to ¢ 
fend him. They are accumulating 
reservoir of statistical proof to show th! 
an ounce of Flesch may produce a pou 
of results. 
e Experiment—The editors of Wallace 
Farmer & Iowa Homestead, for instance 
have made some split-run experiment 
to see whether “readable” matter reall 
gets more readers than difficult stuff. !1 
one part of the run, the copy was rated 
as “standard”; in the other part, th 
same copy was rewritten to rate “easy.” 
Result: The “easy” matter had |$° 
better reader-interest than the more di! 
ficult material. 





Similarly, Macfadden has analyze! 


lishers with manuscripts (a client—Pre 


| 
| 
‘ 
i 


on English composition for use in }i; 


learn how to grade his own writing 


i RBI 


business, advertising, and publishing 


Nor is Flesch perturbed by a growing 
number of colleagues specializing if 


e Readable News Reports, headed }: | 


in measuring and improving newspap i 


; 
E 


| 


. 


t 
; 
* 


. 
- 
e 
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FOR THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY, 


de Minneapolis & St. Lowis Zacluay 


has contributed to the Progress and Prosperity of The Midwest by providing Fast, 


Dependable Freight Service for its Agriculture and Industry. 
In addition, the M. & St. L. serves Shippers and Receivers of Freight in all parts of 
the country by operating as an essential 
Grudge Line 
through strategic connections, in Illinois, Minnesota, lowa and South Dakota, with both 


Eastern and Western Railways. 
Another big new Diesel Locomotive, like those in the picture, is now at work on 


the M. & St. L., helping move Transcontinental Freight faster 


Via Important Connecting Line Gateways 
“7te Minneapolis & St. Louis Xaclway 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN 








J advertising copy to get a con 
tween readership and difficul'y ,; - 
Findings: ‘The three best rea ; 
ments had extremely low || 
(rating “easy”). The three 
hed a Flesch score thrice as }))< 
score wins, remember.) 
And the Readability Un 
Dept. of Agriculture has f 
Some farm people in West \J% 
ian 4 could not understand “essen: 
jeat yg “equivalent,” but did know \ 
re Se essary” and “equal” meant. Nort 
ce € lina homemakers were sometiiy 
4 D fused by “spiraling,” “‘consumpt 
2 and “sufficient”; they did co: 
. such words as “rising,” ‘“‘use, 
“enough.” 


HORN HEADS ABBOTT LAX: 


dae Abbott Laboratories of Chicago 
week elected Raymond E. Horn as; 
ident and general manager. Ile 
ceeds the late Rolly M. Cain; bec 
fifth president since the founding o/: 
company in 1888. 

After completing legal training, |} 
served as confidential secretary to | 
Attorney General George W. Wx 














i) AT Daisy MANUFACTURING COMPANY aie 


\ OSS LIFT TRUCK . 
DOES DOUBLE DUTY oF 





Here's a job that’s typical of the many ways ROSS adaptability pays off for owners. m 
Daisy Mfg. Co., makers of the world’s most famous air-rifle, use a standard ROSS ; 
Lift Truck equipped with 2 cu. yd. ROSS scoop to feed coal from stockpiles to boiler y t 
foom bunkers. This machine enables one man to handle as much coal in o few p 
Minutes as two or more men and an ordinary truck formerly did in several hours. T 
The lift truck carries approximately 3600 pounds of coal per trip — and makes 2 

© 200 yard round trip in five minutes or less. ri 

’ And when this job is done, the operator makes a quick switch to standard forks. 

Then this same lift truck goes back to its regular work — handling the sheet steel, & , 
bor stock and other items that go into the manufacture of air rifles. Bre. 


Raymond E. Horn, Abbott’s preside 
You too will find that ROSS Pneumatic Tired LIFT TRUCKS (sure- 


footed on rough ground, snow or mud) quickly pay for thems sham, in the Taft Administration. Sup na 
sequently he was assistant chief of t 
selves on an endless variety of work. Get all the facts about Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


The new president joined the cot 
pany in 1922 when Dermatological k: 
search Laboratories, of which he wi 
sales manager, was acquired by Abbot 
He became general sales manager ! 


T HE R 0 5 S Cc A R R i E R C 0. 1933; vice-president and director @ 


les in 1937. 
300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. ee eae | 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World BUSINESS WEEK @ Apr. 12, \—- 


these versatile machines — capacities, 6,000 to 18,000 pounds. 











Shakespeare —him or them—was a very 
mart fellow. He goes on to note that, when a man is April, 
maid is May. All chances being equal, she thus 
hanages to keep one jump ahead of him all the rest of their lives. 


Her constant ability to produce the right response 
the right time —to seek eternally the living values of current 
mport to her nearest and dearest — goes all the way 
om hot mustard foot baths to the magazines she reads. 


We like to think that the extraordinary success of our magazine 
prings from a recognition of this omnipresent feminine characteristic. 


We believe that in the Journal women find more 
ues for living. And, since women read to live—and bring their 
eading to living, many advertisers tell us they believe their 
messages in the Journal share this special living scrutiny. 


"Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman” 
ay have started as a solo; today it is practically a chorus. 


Qadirc’ Dows 
JOURNAL 




















Standard parts are shipped knocked down to distributors 
throughout the country who erect bodies to suit your 
specifications. Write for name of nearest distributor. 


‘ALUMINUM TRUCK BODIES 


“Tailowd'TO YOUR TASTE 


10,583 body combinations are yours to choose 
from with the new Reynolds Aluminum 
Mu!tiple-Assembly Truck Bedies. And every 
one has these outstanding features that bring 
increased payload and lower upkeep. 
LIGHT WEIGHT . - Tough, war-developed 
Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Alloys have 
structural strengths comparable to steel... 
yet weigh only one-third as much. Deadload 
is turned into payload ... tire wear cut down. 


CORROSION-RESISTANCE .. . Aluminum can- 


not rust... requires no protective painting. 


QUICK EASY REPAIRS ... A Reynolds Body 
Distributor right in your locality has standard 
parts in stock. Replacements made imme- 
diately . . . no costly delays. 


These revolutionary new aluminum van- 
type truck bodies, now in volume produc- 
tion, are just one of many new developments 
by Reynolds, the great new source of alumi- 
num. Through its greatly expanded facilities 
and complete quality control of every step of 
production, Reynolds is supplying alumi- 
num today for a wide variety of new uses in 
industry and in the home. A few distributor 
territories for truck bodies are open. For fur- 
ther information write Reynolds Metals 
Co., 1419-A Dixie Highway, Louisville 1, Ky. 
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straight side body (RTBS) 
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modified wheel-well body (RTBM) 





deep wheel-well body (RTBD) 
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full-slatted 
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COMBINATIONS 
per a 
editdean 
& tail gate 
accordion gate Seaene 


and I 1 other combinations 


Revno.ips ALumMINUM 
TRAILER BODIES 


1843-B 












Stair to Sales 


Compact, automati: eq 
ment introduced for small | 
nesses that can’t afford eleva, 
to get customers off main flog 


Second floors without ©! \ ator | 
many small merchants can |: stify, 
none too profitable. While the y; 
effects lasted, a smart operator ¢ 
coax people to walk up by putting; 
lons there. But now that these ; 
plentiful, Mom won't usually take 
trouble to puff up and see what cls 
store has to offer. 

@An Answer?—Since small cstabjy 

ments cannot generally afford cley 
equipment or moving stairways, s 
floor walk-ups often become catch. 
for old a bargain merchandise, , 
what it hopes may be an up-and-doy 
solution to the problem, Multisco; 
Inc., of Coffeyville, Kan., has int 
duced a packaged, automatic stairys 
it calls Motorstair. 

Multiscope’s product differs fro; 
those of the larger manufacturers (not) 
bly Otis Elevator Co., Westinghoy 
Electric Corp.) in several ways. It has 
narrow paar (16 in. against the 36-i 
tread of the larger products) and traye 
at a moderate speed (60 ft. per mi 
against the 90 ft. per min. of its larg 
competitors). 

But actually, Multiscope official 
claim, these are advantages. Whoev 
saw, they ask, two people riding abrea 
on a mechanical stairway, anyway’ 
And what about grandma who ginger) 
gages the approach of steps on faster 
makes, holding up other passenger 
while a dozen unused stairs flip by 
¢ Economy Claimed—Because its unit 
are smaller, Multiscope says it is abi 
to hold down its costs of prod:iction ané 
installation. The firm says its produc 
— out —- at $1,000 per foot 
of vertical travel. 

Most of the packaged stairway’s esscv- 
tial parts come from subcontractor 
The moving chain is a product of the 
Diamond Chain Co., the electric moto: 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., stainles 
steel steps come from the ‘Topek 
Steel Fixture Co., and the moving hand 
rail from Aluminum Co. of America. 
Multiscope got into the mechanic: 
stairway field in a conversion switt! 
from wartime production. The firm » 
organized in 1941, and subcontracted 
Sperry Corp. designs, for the Navy. — 
e Spark Plug—The firm’s president ani 
spark plug is Douglas R. Brown. He has 
a background of 20 years experience 10 
oil field machinery and chain-driven 
equipment. Motorstair has been a ong: 
term pet objective. 

































Independent elevator sales-and-ser- 
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He’s Cutting Your Operating Costs! 


@ Zip! Every time he brings down the cutter, 
another tough Kelly gets started on its way to 
help reduce some trucker’s operating costs! 
Kellys have been delivering more revenue 
miles ever since trucking began. Whether for 


long-distance hauls or starting-and-stopping 
city deliveries, Kellys carry the load after less 


durable tires are worn out. 

Today’s new Kelly is the best yet. Its 
tightly twisted rayon cord body, insulated with 
extra natural rubber, keeps cool even at high 
speeds. And Kelly’s tough Armorubber Tread 
compound is so tough, it actually outwears 
steel, 


Give Kellys the test on your equipment. 


Compare their road performance with any 
other. Compare, too, the profit miles you'll get 


from every Kelly—‘“‘the trucker’s tire!”? 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, Cumberland, Maryland 


BIAS CUTTER. Cord fabric, after 
being impregnated with rubber 
is cut on a bias and prepared 
for tire building operation. 
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REDUCE 
SMOKE NUISANCE 


a Low lost! 








FAN 
DOES TWO JOBS 


If your power-plant is creating a smoke nuisance, check up 
on the possibilities of “Buffalo” Cinder Eliminating Fans. 


“Buffalo” Cinder Eliminating Induced Draft Fans do two 
jobs for you with wear-economy and power-economy. They 
provide efficient induced draft... and remove up to 98% of 
the solids from your smoke! 


They can improve your public relations and your production 
. . . economically, Why not write us now for all the facts? 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


@ 


CINDER-ELIMINATING 


INDUCED DRAFT FANS 





Note special cinder eliminating 
housing construction which has no 
moving parts or ‘‘gadgets’’ to wear 


ice distributors are marketing || 
ways. The first actual instal). 
Motorstair was recently com 
the Fairmont Hotel, San | 
Several are going into western a:.d 
erm stores, 


SHARON CONSOLIDATION 


Sharon Steel Corp, this week | 
other step in its broad prograin of 
largement and integration (B\\~ 
21°46,p22). It announced format 
the Detroit ‘Tube & Steel Co. t 
over the operations of two wholly oy) 
subsidiaries—Detroit Seamless ‘85 
Tubes Co. (acquired in April, 19; 
nog Steel Corp. (acquired last 

The new company has rated ca) 
of about 100,000 tons of finished ; 
ucts a year—two-thirds of it strip, ; 
rest seamless tube. Major outlet 9% 
both products is the auto indu:}q 
Sharon has recently established ano: 








Henry A. Roemer, Jr. 


Detroit operation—Sharonsteel Produf) 
Co.—to warehouse the company’s pif 
ucts. 

Head of the new manufacturing s 
sidiary is Henry A. Roemer, Jr., son Fy 
Sharon’s president. Young Roc 
started learning the business by work: 
in the mill during his high school da} @ 
Later he shifted to the sales end-1'}j 
with Sharon; then with Republic St] 
Co.; then with Sharon’s  subsidia‘ 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. He transferred ‘ 
Detroit Seamless in 1946 as vice-pr| 
dent, was named its president shortly | 
fore the merger. 

He was also elected vice-president 47 





the parent corporation in February. 
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DISPOSAL OF THE 11 BILLION DOLLAR* 
MACHINE TOOL SURPLUS IS IMPORTANT= 
to INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES 
to MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS 


to the AMERICAN PUBLIC 


Critically short tools valued at $450,000,- 
000 have already been sold by WAA— 
despite sales of new machines by machine 
tool builders at several times the volume 
of prewar levels. 


To Schools | 


Tools suitable for vocational training are 
now being “given” at nominal cost (5%) 
to schools—to help train new skilled 
workers for industry. Present equipment 
in schools averages 25 years old and funds 
are not available to replace them at new 
or used market prices. 


Tools averaging 2% years old are avail- 
able to replace similar tools in industry 
(average age, 7% years). 60 types and 
makes are now being sold at prices set 
low enough—25% or more—below used 
market prices to permit rebuilding. 


To help revitalize world markets, WAA 
is selling for export the tools needed by 
devastated and industrially poor nations. 
These tools are offered at a price that per- 
mits the tools to be rebuilt before shipment. 


we eS 


To War Reserve 


80,000 long supply, general purpose tools 
are being withdrawn from surplus and 
allocated to strategic War Reserve. A 
quantity of single or special purpose tools 
will be processed for similar reserve. 


[o Scrap 

A large inventory of special and single 
purpose tools which have no further use 
for strategic reserve or commercial pro- 
duction are being offered in competitive 
bid sales—and a large portion of them 
will find their way back to the cupola to 
ease the critical scrap shortage. 


Offices located at: Atlanta « Birmingham « Boston + Charlotte +» Chicago « Cincinnati +» Cleveland 


Denver + Detroit |+| Grand Prairie, Tex. + Helena « fon « 





Jack ille «+ Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles « Lovisville « Minneapolis + Nashville « New Orleans + New York « Omaha « Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. « Richmond « St. Louis « Salt Lake City « San Antonio « San Francisco « Seattle » Spokane + Tulsa 




















AIR COMPRESSOR 
SERVICE — 





COMPRESSORS 


“Sales backed by Service” is not 
jast a slogan with the Quincy 
Compressor Co. Careful atten- 
tion has been devoted to setting 
up a nation-wide organization of 
Authorized Service Depots. 
Stocks of parts for the wide 
range of sizes and types of Quin- 
cy Compressors are maintained 
at these depots, 


New SERVICE MANUAL 


To assure greater satis- 
faction of Quincy Com- 
pressor users, a new 
Service Manual has been 
prepared for Quincy Au- 
thorized Service Depots. 
This 144 page book con- 
tains all the up-to-date details neces- 
sary to successful installation and 
servicing of Quincy ‘Compressors. 
Look for the Quincy “Authorized 
Service” sign for prompt service on 
parts and help with your air com- 
pressor problems! 

Write Dept. W-47 


Yuine 


OMPRESSORS 








QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: New York * Chicago 
San Francisco ® St. Louis 
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Plane Makers Sing the Blues 


Dark future foreseen if congressional economy drive cura, 
air force expenditures. Most companies operated in the red |,; 
year. Army cancellation forces closing of big Convair plant. 


The nation’s aircraft manufacturing 
industry today is faced with two grave 
threats to its future—the lack of a na- 
tional air-power policy, and the economy 
drive in Congress. 

e Uncertainty—The lack of air policy 
can also be laid partly at Congress’ door: 
Until the legislators make up their 
minds on armed-services unification, the 
various air forces have no way of know- 
ing what kind of setup they'll be work- 
ing under in even the immediate future. 

Because of this uncertainty, plane 
makers are finding it impossible to plan 
ahead intelligently or even, in some 
cases, to keep their engineering and pro- 
duction departments in working order. 
e Condition of Survival—The congres- 
sional economy axe poses an even greater 
threat. The industry believes tha‘, to 
survive, it must get military production 
contracts for at least 5,000 planes a year 
for the next five years. President ‘Tru- 
man’s Air Coordinating Committee has 
recommended annual output of at least 
5,789 combat aircraft a year. 

Yet last year the nation’s warplane 
production came to just 1,330 planes— 
less than three days’ output at the peak 
wartime rate. As a consequence, a ma- 
jority of the companies in the industry 
reported operating losses for 1946. In 
some cases (but not all) excess-profits tax 
refunds turned these deficits into profits. 
Here is a sampling of companies that 
have already issued their annual reports 
(figures in thousands of dollars): 


Net 
Operating Net 
Year Sales Income Income 


Consolidated 1946 $13,706 D$8,702 D$2,776 
Vultee ....1945 644,054 36,283 6,749 
Douglas ..... 1946 106,701 2,526 2,181 
1945 744,683 27,708 8,956 





Glenn L. 1946 37,641 3,222 3,363 
Martin ....1945 356,162 48,380 8,379 
North 1946 55,819 6,156 4,001 
American...1945 400,402 29,034 14,557 
United 1946 §=120,584 D4,488 6,061 
Aircraft ...1945 484,373 36,697 12,855 
D—deficit 


And the plane makers fear that still 
worse lies ahead. Right now they have 
an over-all backlog of orders for some 
700 commercial transports. The bulk of 
these will probably be delivered within 
twelve months. And that will be too 
soon for any sizable airline replacement 
demand to exist; military business is 


the only thing in sight to take up ¢ 
slack. 
e Cooperation Sought—Thus the ind 
try is convinced that larger governme;; 
appropriations for military aircraft x 
absolutely essential—and soon. But it, 
a little wary of pleading its case direct 
It is afraid that it would then be label: 
as a “war industry,” the individy 
manufacturers as “war mongers.” 
For this reason, the Aircraft Indust 
Assn. has called on the American |; 
gion for help. The Legion responce:} 4 
by holding a “national aeronautics co:.} J 








——. 


GEAR TO BEAT WIND 





Communities that can’t afford 
a big airport but that might sup- 
port a small one see in the new | 
cross-wind landing gears a solu- | > 
tion to their problem. Civil Aero- |f 
nautics Administrator T. P. | 
Wright (right) and John H. Geisse | 
study Fairchild Engine & Air | 
plane Corp.’s experimental swivel- 
wheel design. It is similar to | 
others developed by the industry, || 
chiefly for smaller craft. | ia 

Advantage of the new gears is || 
that they permit a plane to land in | 
a cross wind. Thus a one-runwa\ | qi 
airfield would do the trick. 











I 
i 
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Swordfish, strawberries, melons, 
and peaches are the passengers 
riding a new kind of airliner between Los Angeles 
and Chicago. To rush perishable foods between 
these great cities, Santa Fe Skyways built a flying 
icebox. 


Curtai: @ 


od las 


Cooled to 120 degrees below zero by dry ice, 
methyl alcohol circulates through the insulated 
cabin, keeping its unusual passengers in perfect 
shape throughout the trip. 

C ind 


»‘l | coolest customer 


Playing airline hostess to a swordfish is an un- 
familiar role for methanol, which you know best 
as the anti-freeze in your car. But this hard-work- 
ing chemical is familiar to industry in a hundred 
everyday jobs. Methanol is a versatile solvent and 
an important ingredient in cleaning compounds, 
dyes, paint and varnish removers, plastics, and 
pharmaceuticals. 


Timer 
ratt a 
ut it 
direct 
labele; 


lividy; 


> 


an airliner 


ndustr} 9 
an Leba 
Ponce 
CS Cor 


ever had 


Both dry ice and methanol refrigerant for the 
first Skyway flight were furnished by Commercial 
Solvents. Commercial Solvents was the first com- 
pany in the United States to market highly-refined 
synthetic methanol. It is one of more than 
two hundred fine CSC chemicals for 
industry, agriculture, and medicine. 














Commercial Soloents Coporation 
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ICELAND 


A VOLCANIC ISLAND IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC CLOSE TOTHEARCTICCIRCLE,  ~ 
ICELAND IS ALMOST AS LARGE AS 








KENTUCKY, AREA ABOUT-39,000 SQ. ~\ 
MILES; POPULATION ABOUT 130,000. 
a" ee " ‘ » AF ad 4 ¢ ¢ 
ij 
Vg 
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FISH APLENTY--\CELAND'S PRINCIPAL 
EXPORTS ARE FISH AND FISH PRODUCTS. 
THE HUGE ANNUAL CATCH OF COD AND 
HERRING WOULD BE ENOUGH TO SUPPLY 
EVERY ICELANDER WITH OVER /9 POUNDS 
OF F/SH EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 





gt seg rr casn  caitatnnn 4 


CENTRAL HEATING -- IN THE CAPITAL 


PIONEER OF PARLIAMENTS -- 
‘ALTHING * ICELAND'S LEGISLATIVE BODY 
CATES FROM 930 .D.-THE WORLD'S 
OLDEST PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSEMBLY. 


CITY OF REYKJAVIK, HOMES, OFFICES 
AND LAUNDRIES ARE HEATED AND GETA 
CONSTANT SUPPLY OF HOT WATER BY 
PIPING NATURAL HOT WATER FROM 
NEARBY VOLCANIC SPRINGS. 





TALES OF VIKING DAYS -- EARLY ICEIANDERS LEARNED OF THEIR FORE- 

BEARS FROM THE ANCIENT SAGAS, RECITED AT EVERY FEAST. MODERN 

ICELANDERS CAN READ THESE TALES IN THE ORIGINAL FORM BECAUSE 
THEIR LANGUAGE HAS CHANGED SO LITTLE OVER THE CENTURIES. 


J 


Ecevanp and most of the principal countries of the world 
can now be reached from your own telephone. And new low rates 
are in effect. A 3-minute conversation between Iceland and any 
point in the United States costs $12. 





(=) 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service {| 
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ference” in Indianapolis, fina 
A.I.A. Its keynote was the w ly , 
pressed fear that our plane-ma:. fic: 
ing know-how, acquired at sucl: , 
dous expense during the war, wi’ b¢ 
if something isn’t done quickly. | 
posts throughout the count 
called on at the conference to ) ut ¢; 
campaign for a bigger and a 

air force. 

e Vultee Piant Closed—A hin: a; ; 
what may happen if the warning; » 
unheeded was given last week (Co; 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp, 
nounced that, about July 1, it will < 
down its big Vultee plant at Downe 
Calif. Reason given was the p 


recently canceled Army order for 


sance fighters. 


Foundation Seeking 
To Cut Airplane Noise 


airplane? The Aeronautical Resear 
Foundation has been set up jointly | 
Harvard University and the Massac! 
setts Institute of Technology to f 
out, 


airfields within city limits. Principal « 
son given in most cases is that the n 

is highly unpleasant to residents 1 
an airport. This trend has the industr 


to the urban population as long as thi 
nearest airport is many miles away fro: 
home. 

As a result, the small-plane manufa 
turers have been devoting a sizabi 
chunk of their research budgets to t! 
problem. The National Advisory Con 


ment of the foundation as an agency t 
centralize and correlate all this individ: 
ual research, as well as to carry on stud 
ies of its own. 

e Propellers at Fault—As the situatio 
stands today, propeller noise seems t 
be the big bugaboo. Engine noise | 
often present as well, but its muffin; 
presents no tremendous problem | 
solve. 

Propeller noise is caused by the 
prop tip’s moving at high speeds. ‘\ 
main lines of research are now | 

ing followed to eliminate it: (1) speci 


maintaining engine speed; and (2 
itself. Increasing the number of blade 


and increasing the width of individua 
blades are both being tried in the at 





speed and diameter. 
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experimental P-81 “prop-jet” reconnais 


Can the noise be taken out of th 


worried. For it knows that private-plar: 
ownership will never become attracti\: 


mittee for Aeronautics has been working 
on it, too. Now they welcome establis)- 


SS NPB Beppe >a EHIME eR PH RSENS NI 


rigiccnaa> "suse baka dadabeehosioa 


ducing the diameter of the propelle: 


tempt to compensate for reduction 


look for new business to replace thf 


e Restrictive Laws—Several cities hac §¥ 
recently adopted ordinances prohibitin; 


gearing to reduce propeller speed whi 












| Air Travel Abroad 


CAB analysis shows that U.S. 
Hirlines carried 83% of 1946 


Fs 


| 4 ° '. 
“Be snsatlantic passenger traffic. 
‘But foreign lines are gaining. 
i A Civil Aeronautics Board analysis of 
9946 passenger trafhc has just con- 
Grmed what has been long suspected: 
J. §. airlines are holding the eagle’s 
uare of the North Atlantic passenger 
business. 

A High of 95%—Of the 104,980 
Hransatlantic passengers in and out of 
‘PNew York, U. S. carriers transported 
7,477, or 83%. 
' In the first six months, the U. S. 
lines carried 95% of the passengers; 
3n the second half, their share fell to 
07%. Reason: During the last six 
months foreign competitors gained as 
they acquired equipment. 

The CAB analysts hold, however, 
ithat the U. S. lines will normally carry 


ea ae ree 











Pan American Cuts Fares 


For the fifth time in 18 months, 
Pan American World Airways has 
announced a drastic rate cut. This 
time, coincident with the lifting 
|| of the 15% excise tax on foreign 
fa] travel, Pan American will adopt 
< summer round-trip rates to Latin 
¥ American points 20% lower than 
the current schedule. Thus fares 
will actually be lowered 30.4% on 
May 1. The summer rates, an in- 
novation, run to Sept. 1. 

Pan American’s move is in con- 

trast to the temporary increase in 
%| domestic airline fares effective 
| Apr. 1 (BW—Mar.29’47,p16). 
5} © Removal of the excise tax has 
caused some difficulties. The zone 
in which the tax remains in effect 
| extends offshore to Bermuda, the 
| Azores, and Hawaii, but all of 
South America is outside the zone. 
It’s still 4 question whether a trip 
way-stopping on Puerto Rico will 
be taxed that far. 

If not, samples fares on Pan 
American’s flights will be: Rio 
de Janeiro, $713.60 (formerly 
$802.80 plus $120.42 tax); Buenos 
Aires, $841.60 (formerly $946.80 
plus $142.02). 
e This week Pan Am also filed a 
new rate to Honolulu of $135 
(down from $195) to match the 
| fare to be charged by United Air- 

lines on its new Honolulu service 
starting May 1. Pan Am also asked 
>| for permission to allow a 10% 
e round-trip discount. 
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Preferred for years... 
and Still Further Improved! 


() 


« 
—- * 


Hackney L-P Gas Cylinders 


Minimum seam area, attractive appearance, X-ray controlled 
welding! It’s been features like these that have won Hackney 
Cylinders their preferred position in the L-P Gas industry. 

Today’s great cylinder still incorporates these preference- 
winning features—but new features have been added. There’s 
a new foot ring—stronger and easier to clean. Appearance 
has been even more improved with a new cleaning procedure, 
improved circumferential weld, and new method of stamping 
the cylinder head. This stamping is clearer, too, and more 
uniform. 

In designing Hackney Cylinders, Pressed Steel Tank Com- 
pany has constantly kept abreast of users’ needs. They know 
the L-P Gas industry—and have remained in close contact with 
cylinder users. The result is a complete line of Butane-Propane 
Cylinders, tailor-made to user requirements. 


Hackney Pressed Steel Tank Company 
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MOBILIFT 





Mobilift enables you to “Capital- 
ize” on the money you spend for 
materials handling. Think it over 
a minute and you'll see why. 
Money spent for hand labor is 
gone forever. But money spent 
for a Mobilift becomes a capital 
asset. You can use it over and 
over for years of more efficient 
materials handling. It earns a 
definite return. You can write 
depreciation on it. And best of 
all it saves time, space and money 
every day in your plant. Capital- 
ize on a Mobilift system now! 


SALES OFFICES: 


LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
34-48 Steinway St. a ere 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. = ES 
2430 South Parkway ' 


ATLANTA, GA. 
107 Walton St., N.W. 


MOBILIFT 


WlovesTaterials tike a Gian Ad 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO., 835 S. E. Main Street, Portiand 14, Oregon 
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80% or better of transatlantic tray, f 


e The Figures—Transatlantic op... 
tions in and out of New York for 
of 1946 were: 


Passengers = Ny), 





U. S. Airlines Carried Teval 
Pan American ..... 33,635 Lg 
American Overseas.. 29,115 105 
Trans World Airline 24,727 93 
Foreign Airlines 
2 Agari 6,399 18 
A WHAM. so os Ses 5,214 173 
BONN See ences ves 3,355 19 
Scandinavian ...... 2,149 13 
Bis cowsins was 386 12 
il occ singe 104,980 367) 





* Not yet in scheduled operation. 


In the first half year, Pan Americ, 
was first in trips and total passengen | 
TWA was second, American Oversey fF 


third. In the second half, Americy 
Overseas was first in both categorie 
Pan American second, TWA third 


e Heaviest Travel—A sample survey of) 


September, peak month of the vex 


showed routes to London and Par) 
were most heavily traveled by bot}7 


U.S. and foreign carriers. 


As yet the statistics reflect litt} 
recreational travel. CAB analysts hav} } 


no doubt that this will grow, particu. 
larly from the U. S., as urgent tray 
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AIR LETTER 





VIA AIR MAN 


; ; PAR AVION i 

& Ue Frank Robats ‘ 
The of the Wireld. 
Arey erharer tes whe Glote 
» ny mpeg ge 


© ANTI HINES 1 ERELOSED, THe LETTER 
WILE BP BENT BY ORDINARY HAH , 


tec one rone 


ARR A sey eee ene ete ce ap: te 


Kin to the wartime V-Mail is 
the new “Air Letter” service to be 
inaugurated Apr. 29 by the Post 
Office Dept. For 10¢, letter-writers 
will receive a sheet of paper 
(above) and a Post Office promise 
to fly it to any part of the world. 
Messages are written on the inside 
of the sheet, which folds to form 
an envelope. 

Unlike V-Mail, Air Letters will 
not be photographed, will be de- 
livered to the recipient unopened. 


V-MAIL, JR. | : 


i ameter pre NEL Sie a i a 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON — 


ITHE NEW AMERICAN MARKET 


} All great wars breed great economic changes. World 
§ War II was no exception. 

Every businessman is aware that knowledge of those 
§changes is important to him lest his purse suffer. No- 
@where is this more true than in the field of marketing. 
§ And nowhere is information scantier than in marketing. 
We know that there have been changes in population, 
# income, purchasing power, savings, wage levels, indus- 
trial employment, and trade activity. But statistics on 
these pertinent points are, in many cases, either out of 
¥ date, too sketchy, or not even in existence. 

% Even with all the statistics at hand, the marketing 
# outlook is not crystal clear. The figures must be fitted 
§ together. The statistics by themselves may or may not 


@ show new trends, continuing trends, and resumed trends. 


§ = Inanattempt to fill a great gap in business information 
§ —cspecially marketing information—Business Week has 
launched an important project. It is a study of “The New 
American Market.” The nation has been divided into 
seven regions; each will be surveyed separately. As a finale, 
differences and relationships among the various regions 
will be analyzed. 
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What Business Week learned through research and 
field work about the first region, the Far West, is pre- 
sented here. 

Most of the facts-and-figures data were computed and 
compiled for the first time by Business Week. 

An overflow of statistical data has been diverted into 
a supplement, which will be combined with reprints of 
the report itself. Reports on other'regions will follow at 
the rate of one a month through 1947. Next month: the 
Great Lakes states. 


NO.1 THE FAR WEST 


The Far West is the Golden West. 

Of all the regions, it boasts the largest wartime gain 
in population and income. It vies for top ranking on per 
capita income and accumulated savings. 

And it optimistically looks to the brightest prospects. 
It is truly the first and richest of the New American 
Markets. 

On every side the Far West has grown faster than 


The Far West @ 43 














the nation since 1939, last real prewar year. Its popula- 
tion has increased more (up 31% vs. 7% for the entire 
U.S.). Its industry has expanded more (factory jobs up 
68%, vs. 46%, for the U.S.). Its farms won a slight edge 
in the food production race (up 25% from 1939 to 1945, 
compared with 23%, for the U. S. as a whole). Its employ- 
ment in federal and local government has climbed higher 
(up two-thirds vs. one-third for the U.S.). Its property 
holders have increased their income more (90% vs. 
60% for the U.S.). And its construction activity, power 
output, and other sectors of its economy have shown 
startlingly larger gains. 

In short, the Far West has put on an all-around star 


performance. Total income went up 179%; sales went 
up 171%. Today the Far West comprises 11% of U.S. 


population, 13% of income, and 14% of retail sales as 
against shares of 9%, 11%, and 12% before the war. 
These forthright, unqualified statements sound inter- 
en. To some, they may sound fishy. Skeptics can 
“Oh, the West is still a frontier. Not many people 
it there. Not much industry. A bunch of farmers and 
tourists mostly. More romance than business. The war 
boomed it. But it’s been taking a licking. Look at air- 
craft and shipbuilding.” , 


And, strangely enough, the scoffers are not |(j) 
wrong, either. But did the region fall back to j rey,, 
levels when peace came almost as sharply as wai |; 
from it. Employment in aircraft plants and shi) var 
did slump. There were wholesale layoffs in allied |i; 
Military camps became acres of empty barracks. 

But there were offsets to these bad-for-busines },,, 
penings. Some industries that had sprouted in wi:tivy, 
withstood the killing frost of enemy surrender. ()t), 
lines of employment—trades and services especi || 
got a chance to bolster their war-thinned ranks. Co, 
struction, throttled by Washington edict during ) 
war, came to life again. 

The way the West withstood the shock of recoiy¢ 
sion from the war has surprised a great many pcvp] 
not least among them being many Westerners thici 
selves. For the region had swelled with the war until j: 
was almost bursting at the seams. 

Plane plants, shipyards, depots, and camps had to | 
built and staffed. At the 1944 peak, over a million wor! 
ers had been added to the metal and chemical, so-cal\ 
“war” industries, boosting the Far West share of tl) 
U.S. total in these lines from 4% to 11%. Hundreds o: 
thousands of others went to work for Uncle Sam in ! 





Far West draws less income 
from farms and factories... 


Type of income as percent of total, 1939) 


FAR WEST INCOME OUTGAINS U.S. INCOME 


But all types of its income 
advanced more... 


(Percent gains, 1939 to 19.46, by type of income) 


So its total income 
increased more too. 


(1939 total income equals 100) 




































































































































































Dota: 1939—Dept. of Commerce: 
1946—B8usiness Week 





Income Source® F.W. U.S. 0 100 300 400 FAR WEST he a 
MANUFACTURING phe es 
a 1946 
4250 
1946 
AGRICULTURE | 07 Lae °.W. . J 
é U.S. J YY, 
YY 
MD, Y wil 
GOVERNMENT p99 AS 
- e cee 
sett 
F.W.1) tt 
PROPERTY 15.3 This 6 vst ses 
1939 St 1939 
Ui $3 
Bee 
bss 
57.8 freee ; b=: 
23525 F.W.F. Neal B:: 
ALL OTHER SE 52s U.S. Precis 7 
: 
* Manufacturing: payrolls onty; G t: civilion and military pay, plus allotments; 


Agriculture: farm proprietors; Property: rents, dividends and interest; All Other: income from trades, services, utilities etc. 
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ar West in what was the principal U.S. base for the 
ar on Japan. As a result, by 1944 Far West population 
4d expanded by one-fourth (23.4%) while that of the 
WS. rose barely at all (1.3% )—and income went up one 
Gnd twothirds times (167%), whereas, in the U.S. as a 
prolc, it little more than doubled (112%). 








Preserving War Gains 


How could such war-born gains possibly be maintained 
‘ peacetime? Where would the war workers go? Far 
” 
F 





Vesterners asked themselves—and shuddered. Yet 
5 Epnnoticed in the turbulence and turmoil of the all-out 
war, Far West “peace” trades fell far further behind the 
Bb ver-all economic growth of the region than they did in 
the U.S. generally. They were squeezed down from 59°%, 
pf total employment in 1940 to 46% in 1945; the com- 
Parable reduction in the U.S. was from 50°% to 43°%. 
“This was a decline of 13°%, in their share in the Far West; 
Ppne of 7% in the U.S. 

In a word, manpower became scarcer in the Far West 
than elsewhere. But that was a fact on which no one 
‘Tomputed statistics; it was a fact one could learn only 
by on-the-spot comparison of laundry or retail service in 
Mos Angeles with that in New York. “Things are rough 
everywhere,” people said, and let it go at that. 
Once war business let down, however, the released 
Jabor was absorbed in peacetime activities. Unemploy- 
Snent became no more of a problem than elsewhere, 
kxcept by fractional comparison. And once over the 
worst shock, income continued to soar. 
> The West did not get off scot free, of course. Depart- 
Bent stores could not match plane-welders’ rates of pay. 
Nor could overtime be maintained. Nor the checks of 
ncle Sam’s fighting men. And in all these respects the 
War West suffered more than the nation generally, just 
because it had gained more from them in the first place. 
> Hence, from 1944 to 1946, income rose only 4% vs. 
48%, in the nation. And income per person slid off 1% 
Owhile it rose 3% in the nation. But that was a small loss 
Hmeasured by the scale of the stupendous wartime gains. 

Certainly no marketing man would have noticed it. 
| Quite the contrary. For the West could not realize all 
Hof its sales potential during the war. It had to wait for 
peace—and goods. Its wartime sales rose more than the 
i nation’s, true (88% versus 65% from 1939 to 1944). But 

sales went up only half as much as did income; the 
country’s sales gained 60% as much as its income gained. 

| This happened simply because, during the war, producers 
of consumer goods in eastern sections couldn’t expand 
ptheir prewar quotas for the Far West as rapidly as the 
) market demanded. 
Came peace, however, and sales grew up to income. 

Despite the income “lag” between 1944 and 1946, retail 
Ssales in the Far West jumped 45% as against 39% in 
| the U.S. That was because sales had farther to go to 
catch up with income (chart, page 46). Wholesale sales 
jumped even more sharply, because inventories also 
| ‘cquired more rebuilding in the West: Value of depart- 
tient store stocks at the end of last year were 90% higher 
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FAR WEST JOBS .OUTSTRIP U. S. 


Where did war workers go? 


(Employment as Percent of 1940 Totals) 
150 ane 


FAR WEST U. S. 
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All Jobs 
- | is 





















Peace" Jobs 























50) 
“War"’ Jobs = Manufacturing and Government 
Peace" Jobs = Service, Trade, Construction, Transportation, etc. 
All Jobs = "'War"' and “Peace"™ and Farm Jobs 
ft) J | 
°o C2) ed “” md 
a <t zYT x x 
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It’s true the West's war jobs rose and fell more. 
But its peace trades also jumped more in 1946. 
Net result: Total employment climbed more. 
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than the year before in the Far West, only 73°% higher in 
the country generally. 

Indeed, this “catch-up” fillip to trade is still asserting 
itself in sales statistics this year. Sales had not caught up 
with income early last year in the Far West, so retail 
sales this year are showing sharper gains over 1946 than in 
the nation generally (17°% vs. 13% at department stores ) . 

By now, however, sellers’ markets are turning into 
buyers’ markets in more and more lines of trade. So 
the West is about as well caught up with income as is 
the U.S. And from now on changes in sales are likely 
to run far more closely with changes in income than 
during recent abnormal times. For the future, unlike 
the past, sales prospects are more nearly equivalent to 
income prospects. 


MAKEUP OF THE MARKET 


The clearest index to a market’s present character as 
well as to its economic future is to know what the peo- 
ple in it do. The Far West is a “white-collar” region. 
That’s plain when its 1940 occupational breakdown is 
contrasted with the U.S. (employment groups as _per- 
cent of total employment) : 


Group Far West U.S 
NE i aac Ung eR bate ok 8 7 
Nonfarm proprietors .............. 1] 9 
RM 05. rk cs, 5 Oc etree)» vies 4 2] 18 
eee ee ae es 13 11 
Semiskilled workers ............... 18 20 
MPTIORIENOE SHON ns irk vy o apc we 22 24 
Farm proprictors ...............:. 7 1] 


Whereas in the nation one-third of the employed were 
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clerks, businessmen, and professionals, the proportion in 
the Far West was 40%. Inversely, the percentage of 
people that worked primarily with their hands was lower. 

Implications for the sale of work clothes vs. office 
apparel are obvious. So are the inferences for markets 
for heavy-duty “vittles” as against rich or packaged foods 
appealing to sedentary tastes. And, likewise, the economic 
conclusions are apparent. 

For the Far West’s occupational disparity from the 
country’s simply mirrors a deeply rooted and far-reaching 
difference in economic makeup. Western industry is 
expanding, as we shall see; but right now, the share of 
the West’s total income deriving from factory payrolls 
runs only two-thirds as large as the nation’s (14% versus 
22% in 1946). That’s the biggest economic fact on one 
side of the coin. 

On the other side is traced a complex economic story 
as old as the West’s “hills.” It’s a story of people on 
the move into a rich land and of the things that, per- 
force, happen around them. 

One of the first things that happens is new building 
—and construction is fully half again as important to 
western income as it is to the U.S. The Far West 
accounts today for one-fifth of U. S. building in all 
lines; and for one of every four dollars of home building. 

Another is that travelers need accommodations and 
services of many different kinds. And the West has 
built tourism into as basic an industry as travel to the 
great citadels of art was to Italy’s economy before the 
war. Last year, for example, two million people crossed 
California’s state line in autos registered in other states 
—besides train and plane riders. Today, whole towns, 
mostly outside the main centers, flourish on vacation 









































FAR WEST SALES OUTRUN U.S. 
How trade caught up with income 
300 
FAR WEST U. S. 
(1939= 100) (1939 = 100) 
260 
Income 
220 
Income 
Sales 
180 
Sales 
140 
100 | | ee | l i | l l i] | 
Co olUlcrlCUC NMhUCUCOFhUC]lhC H/H}TMC<C!OCOhUrFOUlUCc OmhlUr FMrhUchTTDUhUC<C DH]]™C<€«C!HCU CC]! 
o wv wv wv wv wv See oe wv wv vz wv -— 
PERSE SSSER SES See 
Far West sales gained more because its income gained more. 
All sales fell behind income in the war, more so in the West. 
So all sales gained on income in '46—more so in the West. 
Dota: U. $.— Dept. of Commerce 
For West—Business Week © BUSINESS WEEK 
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dollars. Sun Valley and Palm Springs are ex inp\ B@yachi 
‘ P ‘ PC BAY ash 

A third thing that happens in such a new | ind eW 
that the riches which draw newcomers raise their i) coi, lifo 
to high levels. Far Westerners historically have | aste: J furl 
higher per capita incomes than the rest of the iatio, B¥ por 
And high income groups, as every marketer know, hay: By ore « 
more to spend on services, over and above basic 1:eces; i ould 





ties. That’s another western phenomenon as old 3s th 
dance-hall girls of gold-rush days. 

A fourth economic fact about any growing, hip} 
income area is that more is spent in it on governinent) 
services needed for its development. To this factor hj 
been added the West’s fortuitous position as a cruci 
military and training base. Net result is that goven 
mental payments make up a larger part of western thay 
of U.S. income (13% vs. 11% in 1946). 

Added together, trade, services, government, construc. 
tion, and related activities stamp the economic and occu. 
pational character of the Far West. They bulk larger ii 
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the region’s economy than they do in the country as; FNew ‘ 
whole—making up for the relatively smaller part played FAtlant 
by manufacturing. Clit 
indus! 

Importance of Farming ncom 
Agriculture plays a mixed role in the region. It is both F#00™ 
“more so” and “less so” compared with the nation. Farm JY °" 
operators’ incomes bulk less in the western total than Pye 
in the nation’s. But in the West, the land of factor Pett 
farms, total agricultural income includes a larger amount F#"™ 
of laborers’ wages and landlord rents. That total com- F Cli 
prised a slightly smaller share of the Far West’s income FF prealtl 
in prewar days than did the farm total in the U.S.; but * k 
1ese 





in 1946, the total farm share was probably a mite larger 


than in the U.S. On balance, the comparison can be he V 
considered even up all around. py 19 

Farming is legitimately much more important to the Th 
Westerner, however, than its significance as an income J the p 


statistic. What makes it so is the role it plays in regional FA, |). 
growth. For in the end, most of the whole structurc WE 
of service and construction activity in any area has to 





rest on the basic wealth-producing industries. This is. Fy 
' = as prowi 
of course, aside from a few such independent stimuli a FP, 
. . Nt RRB Arial 1 
tourist expenditures and military payrolls. ; c 
y pai e 


And in the scales that weigh the basic lines, a’ 
considered in its totality, almost balances with manu- 
facturing. In addition, much of the manufacturing actiy- 
ity is closely related to agriculture. Before the war, food 
processing accounted for almost one-fourth of “factory” 
jobs; lumbering for another fourth. (Hollywood’s movies, 
incidentally, are not classified as manufacturing.) 

Historically, agriculture has supplied a steady impctus 
to Far West growth. Farm output and population have 
kept pace with one another in the Far West for the last 
50 years. Both almost quintupled. As the increase in 
acreage of land used slowed down, intensity of land use 
stepped up, and output soared. 

But today the growth of western agriculture is ncar- 
ing the end of its road. Already its efficient farms supply 
a large proportion of U.S. consumption in many lines— 
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jlifornia alone accounts for half the nation’s fruits and 
@ fourth of its vegetables. 
? Foreseeable 1960 markets might consume but a tenth 
Gnore of the West’s farm output. However, past trends 











Ces: Fe ould suggest a growth of population and farm pro- 

S the FP @uctive capacity there of one-third. That disparity indi- 
” : ates a vacuum which the Far West needs filled. 

hig! Among the assets which draw people westward to visit 


"}r to settle is its climate; in fact, even the climatological 
Fi Bitractions are diversified for many tastes: 












a Avge. Days Max ° Avge. Temper. 
ver: Fabity Some Rain Poss. Son High-Low 
than Phoenix ........... 38 84 104-39 
Los Angeles ........ 39 7 82-46 

tryc. [eupan Francisco ...... 68 66 66-45 
“fF alt Lake City ...... 91 64 89-2? 
ag ree 152 46 73-36 
t in [getland s.....++-- 154 45 73-34 
asa See 126 60 8934 
wed PPpuanta «1... ee ee eee 124 59 87-35 






Climate has drawn movie and aviation as well as tourist 
ndustries. And it has created a new source of regional 
jncome from among those who come West to retire on 
icomes from eastern properties. (Little known fact to 
Westerners who complain of the drain of income from 
Hvestern property to the East: Receipts from dividends, 
interest, rents, and royalties bulk as large in this higher- 
Gncome region’s total as they do.in the U.S.) 
| Climate and strategic location, land and mineral 
4 ealth, scenic beauties and forest riches have long been 
the key to Far Western growth. 


But to some degree 
these natural assets are now playing out. 
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Certainly if 
the West is to accommodate another five million people 
dy 1960, a broader economy is called for. 

That is why industrialization—and its after-effects in 
the postwar period—looms so large in western hopes. 


ESTERN INDUSTRY 


Industrially, the West has been growing and still is 

browing. It is beginning to achieve a measure of indus- 
trial maturity. But it has a considerable distance to go. 
Certainly the war boomed industries in the West. Air- 
raft had located itself there in its infancy, so when war 
tame it naturally expanded there. The West came in 
por a whopping share of the shipbuilding program 
because, for military reasons, it was desirable to build on 
Poth sides of the continent. Other industries came into 
seing—steel, light metals, chemicals—on a much larger 
Beale. Oil refining was stepped up. 
The West’s postwar gains are all the more impressive 
ecause of the sharp contraction in special war work. 
Bhipbuilding, which employed about 600,000 people in 
the four principal Pacific centers at the 1943 peak, was 
town to about 60,000 at the end of 1946. Aircraft, which 
Mad over 300,000 on its payrolls at the wartime peak, 
educed its working force to roughly 100,000 in 1946. As 
® result, war industry has released all told over three- 
Mourths of a million workers since the wartime peak. 
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Vashington apples, California oranges, Idaho potatoes. 
e West exports eastward far more food than it imports. 





THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


The Far West looks at itself in the future 


Business Week has asked Far West executives to tell 
us what they think business will be like in their region. 
Here are the highlights from the answers they gave us: 





Asked of: Question: %Yes Question: %Yes 

1, All Do you feel that Far West In 1950 
business will be better in 4 than in 
1947 than in 1946? 1946? 

2. All Do you think the Far West In 1950 
will outdo the U.S. in 1947 \. 
compared with 1946? 

3. Merchandisers\ 
Do you think your parti- In 1950 
cular line of business will vs. 1946? 
do better in the Far West 
than in the U.S. in 1947 @) 
compared with 1946? 

4. Manufacturers 7 


5. Merchandisers Is more of what you sell Do you ex- 


made in the Far West 
than before the war? 


. Manufacturers Is more of what you make 


sold outside the West 
than before the war? 


pect more 
will be? 





Do you ex- 
pect more 
will be? 





7. General® Do you look for any major 
new industries to swell 
Far West growth? 

8. General* Do you think the Far West 


will become industrially 
self-sufficient soon? 


@) 


*Includes Banks, Advertising Agencies, Newspapers, Public Utilities. 


Far West businessmen are cautious optimists. Most of 
them agree Far West business will be better than it has 
been. They are even more convinced the region will outdo 
the nation. But all are less sure of 1950 than of 1947. 


A trend towards wider industrialization is clear from 
merchandisers’ replies. But most industrialists’ hopes to 
invade U.S. markets lie in the future. And while man- 
agement men pin faith on new industries, a majority of 
them does not foresee rapid growth to self-sufficiency. 
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Nonetheless, western industry gained on the nation 
compared with 1939. Its share of U.S. manufacturing 
employment went from 6.1% to 7.1%. 

And, despite cutbacks, the war industries—metals 
(including aircraft and shipbuilding) and chemicals— 
have provided the main impetus for the Far West gains 
over prewar. Jobs in these lines have substantially more 
than doubled; they accounted for only one-third of Far 
West industry to start with, but account for two-thirds 
of the gains. All this is clear from a breakdown of Far 
West factory employment for certain critical groups, in 
April, 1940, and October, 1946 (in thousands ) : 


April, 1940 October, 1946 % Gain 
Total employment ...... 610 1,026 68 
Se: Qe ck scnede 154 365 137 
Oil-chemicals-rubber .. 38 88 130 
MNES a5 a ws wee a a wet 120 151 26 
nth aan ommaws 138 173 25 
se ts i ie ae 160 249 56 


Today, aircraft plants boast far larger military and 
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“GO WEST, YOUNG MAN...” 
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civilian backlogs than before the war. Shipbuilding and 
repair are similarly enlarged. Yet, these two account for 
only a fifth of all gains over prewar in factory jobs. 

The rest are fairly evenly spread over basic metals, 
machinery, the chemicals group, and miscellaneous lines. 
Food and lumber, old standbys, have been left behind. 
The diversification born of the war is without parallel. 

There are many examples of this extraordinary expan- 
sion. For one thing, several of the government aluminum 
plants in the Pacific Northwest have been reopened, after 
being shut down at the end of the war. The big Geneva 
(Utah) steel plant has also reopened, and will be a 
bigger user of labor than ever before. 

Many plants built for the war have been reconverted 
for other purposes. In Seattle, for example, one Boeing 
plant is now being used for Pacific Car & Foundry’s 
enlarged motor-truck division. In some cases, leases of 
war facilities have been made to permit multiple occu- 
pancy. One such is a Long Beach aircraft plant. - 

Westerners are pleased to find that Easterners have 
ambitious programs west of the Rockies. They welcome 
the news that Ford wants to buy $50 million a year in 
parts on the Coast. They are not surprised to find that 
some eastern manufacturers are setting up branch plants 
there, as tire companies started to do before the war. 
One reason for such moves is that it is profitable to have 
a producing unit closer to the western market. 

In 1947, eastern industrial representatives were travel- 
ing all over the West looking for new plant locations. 
Right now, an unprecedented boom in industrial sites 
and plant building is on. Almost three-quarters of a 
billion dollars worth of expansion has been started or 
earmarked there since the end of the war. This is almost 
half as much as Uncle Sam spent altogether to expand 
Far West industry during the war. 

A fifth of the nation’s new industrial building is going 
to the West now. Its share of existing U.S. industry is 
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only one-fifteenth. So proportionally, western indy, 
is expanding three times as fast as is the entire U.S. — 

Major projects are slated for auto assembly, stec! finjs, 
ing, food processing, containers, chemicals, and oth, 
basic lines. They won’t be reflected in actual cmp] 
ment for many months, however, until constructi WN car 
be completed (or even started). 

The West has several newer assets besides freiclit «, 
ings that warrant this industrial movement. 

Steel is one. Before the war-the Far West had ste,| 
making capacity of about one million ingot tons. 1| 
was enough to meet only half of the region’s ne: 
Today, capacity stands at about 34 million tons, abou fh 


adequate to supply expanded western consumption, we: [Mi 


the “mix” of finished products balanced. 

The war’s end left rolling mills ill-adapted to the wes. 
ern market—heavy surplus in plate and shapes and: 
traditional deficit in sheet and strip. This situation is io) 
on the way to correction, with new finishing facilitic 
under construction both by Kaiser and by U.S. Stee 

A recent cut in freight rates from Geneva to Pacif 
Coast points contributes to the West’s feeling that it li 
licked its problem of high steel costs. Today, assurane: 
of adequate steel supplies is often the major factor i 
decisions to locate metalworking branch plants in the 
West. They, even more than steel itself, make new job 

Cheap power is another big asset. It is invaluable fo: 
electro-chemical and electrometallurgical industries lik: 
aluminum. In turn these basic industries provide a founé. 
ation for fabricating lines. 

The building of such dams as Grand Coulee, Bonne § 
ville, and Shasta was looked at with suspicion by private 
interests at the start. It was hard to see what use coull 
be made of the electricity to be generated. But at th: 
start of 1947, demand and supply were coming into bal 
ance. Now, talk of a possible power shortage in the—y 
Northwest later this year is getting common. Far Wet : 
power output last year was double that of 1939, while 
the U.S. as a whole was up 70%. 

Labor is not cheap in the Far West. It was always a 
high-wage region, relatively, and the war did not narrowf) 
differentials. But war-job training has provided a fu} 
more efficient pool of labor on which to draw. And that & 
lowers unit labor costs. 
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Room ror Growth 


All of this manufacturing rise, however, has not beca f 
enough to lift the Far West to U.S. levels. The rato ft 
of factory employment to total population in the fa 
West rose from 5.3% in 1940 to 7.0% in 1946. Over the 
same period, factory employment in the U. S. moved 
from 7.5% to 10.4% of total population. 

As yet, the West can boast no industrial giants. \o 
General Motors. No du Pont. No Westinghouse. 0 
U.S. Steel. No Alcoa. But you do see in the Wet 
branch plants of all these concerns and of many, many 
more. There are also a few fair-sized local firms tha 
compare favorably with their competitors in the East. 
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arafine Companies, California Packing, Crown Zeller- 
Mach Corp., and Jantzen Knitting Mills are examples. 
Standard Oil of California stacks up well against other 
speandards across the continent. 

+ Most western manufacturers still content themselves 
, ah supplying the market west of the Rockies, or at 
Aeast west of the Mississippi. Only a few have gone 
ational: Apparel makers on the West Coast sell all the 
i ay across the country—right into New York, the nation’s 
F Farment center. 
For that matter the West is still far from supporting 
Tiself industrially. Much of what it consumes still comes 
hy rail or water from the eastern seaboard or from the 
5 Middle West. A leading furniture store estimates that 
65% of what it sells today comes from the East, even 
‘though furniture making is a good sized industry i in the 

Vest (activity has expanded by two-thirds since 1939). 














’ trial outlook. 





There are still uncertainties in the Far West’s indus- 
A nationwide economic setback might 
shake out some of the West’s new producers; a cutback 
in the not-too-firm orders for either military or airline 
use would hurt aircraft; a collapse in national homebuild- 
ing might hit Northwest lumbering. But one thing is 
known: The trend is up as industry grows. 


WITHIN THE REGION 


All sections of the region followed the over-all pattern 
of unusual gains. But in a great many specific respects, 
interesting variations developed. In the broad view, these 
fade helene the overpowering glamor of the Far West 
story, but they are important ting market assessments. 

All western states gained more in income—and sales 
—than did the U.S. between 1939 and 1946. Almost all 
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A breakdown of the Far West market —— 





7 Distortion Map Based on 1946 Population 
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| PROSPECTING IN “THE GOLDEN WEST” 


and of the changes in it since before the war 


*excludes Vancouver 


Percent Change over 1939 
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economic facts applies to other cases. Obviously the [EP of 
cannot all be examined in detail. Bas: 
Net result of differing movements in populatio: ay; 


sections made longer strides in industrialization. And 
all but Idaho scored major population incteases (chart, 
page 49). 
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But the principal roles in the great income advance income appears in per capita incomes—their level. ay) 
were played by different factors in the different sections. their changes over the war. Here’s how they look a (U. 
Hence the sections differ in their vulnerability to re- Per Capita Income % Gain, 19404; Re 9 
. ‘ . . € ‘ ai « 
versals in the national economic climate. Ba 8 ee us : e Or 
All of the states benefited abnormally from the rise y S $539 $1162 116 ay a Cal 
in governmental income. But farm gains were more im- ain. oe 1401 114 1] p Ani 
portant among inland states; industrial gains more Washington 588 1365 132 7 Fe 2 
important on the coast. Oregon ------ 344 — “i a ida 
California 741 1508 104 nn x 
: Arizona ...... 461 917 99 ) FE 
Economics vs. Markets Nevada ...... 767 1427 86 123 RP pal 
: ; Utah ee ee 443 1028 ] 32 9) : inc 
For a case of sharp income contrast, take Washington Idaho ........ 505 1132 124 oT Te the 
and California. Income in the former rose 191% from Here it’s clear that, while California’s income per pcr. A oon 
1939 to 1946, in the latter, 179%. Yet California boasts gon tops Washington’s, the gain was bigger in the latter FE the 
saieaainat gical ; r, : : ais 2707 '.45 A fi . : E 
me gains than Washington in population (37% versus state, The upsurge in Idaho, which lost population, i; J cor 
cor : . . Hee : . "C07 PE A, ; rn ; 
25%) and se manufacturing jobs (75 fo Versus 50 /o)}+ also noteworthy. Moreover, per capita income levels are J the 
How can this be? The explanation lies in the composition higher than the national average in four states with a PU. 
of income. In 1939 fully 18% of California’s income most nine-tenths of the tegion’s population. f 
orn ae from property, only 12% from factory payrolls; it Not even all parts of the same state performed the lan 
Washington these proportions were approximately re- same, In Oregon, for example, the Portland area boast mo 
erce O7 707 y ; nce > EPYeTY. . . : * 
versed (11% and 17%). Manufacturing INE Cvery: far greater population increases than does the rest of the Fy tim 
where went up far more than property income. Hence _ctate—and bigger industrial gains, too. Stim 
it gave Washington . broader (if not sharper) lift in its Among the main coastal metropolitan centers—which [mo 
total income than it did California. In effect, California’s comprise nearly half the region’s population—industrial- J) thi 
greater industrial Gains ‘were diluted by the importance _jvation proceeded unevenly. Portland-Vancouver stand; [) the 
of the slow-changing property-income factor. out with the sharpest jump; Seattle-Tacoma brings up 
In short, the state that showed the biggest economic _the rear with the smallest. e citi 
growth failed to show the greatest market growth, because The main centers, just as the region, have become fF) Ric 
of the nature of its economy and market. This word of ore industrialized since before the war. But in com- 1 ges 
caution against jumping to market conclusions from parison with great American industrial centers, Far West yout 
ern cities are still much less industrialized. For popula [ent 
HIGHER INCOME tion, as well as employment, went up. To help see this, F) in. 
5, LARGER SAVINGS and the variations, here is factory employment as a pe Fy San 
Percent of all spending units,* by income and savings class centage of population: i FC 
April, 1940 October, 1946 FF 
i rae SANIOS oT Ge EAE UE 13.6 28 
i 60 EEE ee ree rere 10.0 15.0 4 I 
ad 7.2 7.6 | ple 
py] , me Fy . +o 7 < () 4 
80 _! g0 I ortland Vancouver .........-..-. 7.5 ?. | In 
PE 54) nr deceweieimees 7.9 9.0 : . 
aay eee eee 7.0 9.4 Be 
60 Psa -| 60 Pra gs Ce eee ee 4.3 4.3 i in 
The character of the manufacturing gains in the region FR 1 
an é likewise was varied. California pre-empted most of the F} Tw 
a | * page expansion since 1939 in metals and chemicals, and scored J) Shi 
the biggest over-all rise, from 390,000 to 692,000 cm- FR carl 
ployees. Lumbering growth provided the main impctus JR of 
in Oregon (up from 73,000 to 114,000) and in Idaho (up FR We 
~~ 1K; ~_ “ from 11,000 to 21,000). Lumbering lagged in Washing. [lost 
= a x3, ot ton, and the expanding heavy industries bulked small Ff) FE 
1945 Money income pate ig there to begin with, so that state showed the smallest per : per 
i” lend of 1945) centage advance (from 110,000 to 159,000). Steelmaking F to. 
Sak aes coke aaeeo helped Utah's total (16,000 to 28,000), while growth in FR ffe 
Goes Under $500 Arizona’s and Nevada’s small industry was general (up Nai 
sti = from 8,000 to 12,000 and from 2,000 to 3,000 respec ext 
*Units in income classes and savings classes not neces- ca ] E B 
sarily same units: Some Persons with large incomes tive y ). : uw 
esac ete ee Over the longer historical span (since 1910), Cali- 7 
Ko Wee—tesioons West —a fornia has been out in front in population increase; most st 
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of the rest of the region has also outgained the country. 


as a whole, although by smaller margins: 
Percentage Gains in Population 
1910-1920 1920-1930 1930-1940 1940-1946 


Serer 15 16 6 
Far West ...... 32 4] 18 29 
Washington 19 15 1] 24 
oe 16 42 14 21 
California ...... 44 66 22 34 
i 64 3] 14 3] 
Co” Gane —6 18 21 36 
oe 20 13 8 18 
ES. SS a 33 3 18 ner 


Income changes fairly well followed the population 
pattern in the thirties—first comparable period for which 
income data exist. All western states fell off less than 
thé nation over the 1929-1939 decade. California had 
only a 3% decrease in income, compared with 4% for 
the Far West as a whole and 15°% for the U.S. The in- 
come disparity that developed in the 30’s pales beside 
the enormous margin opened between the West and the 
U.S. during recent years. 

Southern California, of course, is without peer as the 
land of growth since 1900. Its population has gone up 
more than fifteen times; the rest of California about four 
times; the rest of the Far West something over three 
times. Of the whole region’s population increase in al- 
most 50 years, southern California accounts for over a 
third, the rest of California something under a third, and 
the rest of the region a third. 

Among the high spots of wartime growth are the little 
cities that more than doubled almost overnight, such as 
Richmond and Alameda, Calif. Generally speaking, big- 
gest gains in the larger metropolitan areas were made 
outside the “old city” limits. Thus, population in the 
entire two-county Portland-Vancouver area went up 49%, 
in Portland city limits only 11%. On the other hand, 
San Diego county jumped 60%, San Diego itself 77%. 


FOR THE FUTURE 


Economic reconversion after the war is about com- 
pleted—both for the nation and for the Far West. 
In the reconversion, the West's income lagged a little: 
in 1945 it went off 1.2% as the nation’s rose 2.1%, and 
in 1946 it gained only 5.7% vs. 6.4% for the U.S. 

This year, the gains over 1946 are probably about even. 
Two war-born factors continued to operate in the West: 
Shipbuilding was still slowing down from high levels in 
carly 1946, and demobilization was still pouring billions 
of Uncle Sam’s dollars into servicemen’s pockets. The 
West gained more from these factors in the war so it 
lost more as they disappeared in the return to peace. 

But two other factors that held the West back before 
permit it to go ahead now. One is that the West had 
to rely on the East for many materials and supplies to 
effect reconversion in industry and construction. 
Naturally, under price control and in a sellers’ market, the 
extra freight costs worked to the West’s disadvantage. 
But that’s no longer so serious. 

Tourist activity, moreover, one of the West’s fortes, 
is recovering this year for the first time to a firm peace- 
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Where Far West Dollars Go 


Kar Western marketing habits are cut from the 
same cloth as national ones; only the pattern is 
somewhat different. ‘The differences are stamped 
by the natural and economic factors which set the 
region off. 

Western incomes average a fifth higher than the 
country’s. But in both cases federal income taxes 
took 11% of income in 1946 vs. 1°% before the war. 

The Far West cuts a larger share of U.S. sales 
than of U.S. income—13.7%% vs. 12.7°% in 1946, up 
from 11.6°% vs. 10.5°% in 1939. ‘Tourist spending of 
dollars earned elsewhere explains some of the differ 
ence. Lower savings rates in the West may explain 
the rest. 

Of the sales dollars, more go to auto dealers and 
gas stations in this land of great spaces. Retailers 
of materials or furnishings for homes also enjoy a 
market advantage. On the other hand, less is spent 
on apparel in these milder climes and less on fuel. 
Here’s the 1939 sales breakdown (as percentages of 
the total): 


U.S. Far West Difference 

POO acc cess « 24.2% 23.9% —0.3% 
Eating & drinking 8.4 9.0 +0.6 
Gen. merchandise. 13.5 13.0 —0.5 
ee ee 7.8 6.5 —1.3 
Drug stores ...... 3.7 3.5 —0.2 
Filling stations... 6.7 7.8 +1.1 
Automotive ...... 13.2 14.5 +1.3 
Bldg. mat. & home 

a eee Rae renee 10.6 11.5 +0.9 
Other (fuel, ete.). 11.9 10.3 —1.6 
Percent to chains.. 21.7 23.3 +1.6 


Within individual lines, more sportswear and less 
heavy clothing are sold in the West, for example. 
And the proportion of heavy-duty carriers among 
trucks is larger, to take another instance. 

But the power of national tastes is pervading. 
Men go for gray suits or double-breasteds in just 
about the same numbers as Easterners. Hattie 
Carnegie dresses and John-Frederics hats are well- 
stocked at big stores. And only as much of the 
western food dollar is laid out for fresh produce as 
elsewhere. 

Nor have chains done too much better in this 
cradle of the supermarket. 

The New Year’s-to-Easter seasonal rise in depart- 
ment store-volume almost matches the nation’s. 

One natural fact, however, bears heavily on mar- 
keting habits. Only one-fourth of Far West popu- 
lation is under 18 years of age, vs. a national propor- 
tion of nearly one-third. This reflects both lower 
birthrates and migration of adults. (But popula- 
tion over 60 years is only 12% versus 11% nation- 
wide. ) 

And one economic fact stands out: The West 
boasts larger accumulations of savings (page 50). 
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time basis. Difficulties with accommodations and reserva- 
tions prevented people from vacationing as they wanted 
to in 1946. 

As the Far West and the entire U. S. get on a common 
footing, it will be interesting to see whether they stay in 
unison. If both the nation and the region continue to 
run at the top of the current full-employment boom, 
differences between the two in income shifts will be 
small. 

The Far West might go slightly ahead because of con- 
tinued migration from the East. But migration almost 
certainly is bound to slow down from its feverish pace 
of war and early postwar days. There are no longer the 
shipyard and plane-plant jobs to lure workers at high pay. 
And most of the ex-servicemen who did a tour of duty 
in the West and liked it enough to pull up stakes in the 
East will already have made the shift. 


Making Room for Migrants 


For that matter, the West may have some difficulty 
in accommodating any additional migrants right away. 
The new population heads right into trouble as far as 
finding a place to live is concerned. Also, the West has 
inherited some civic problems by growing so rapidly. 

Mass. transportation is becoming a critical problem in 
the big cities. San Francisco is considering a third bridge 
across the bay, possibly with a rail crossing as well as 
one for highway traffic. Los Angeles, more crowded with 
autos than any other city, is considering parking lots on 
the perimeter of the downtown district. Bus lines 
would take motorists the rest of the way into the main 
section of the city. 

The West has other unsolved problems. Many kinds 
of public works are sorely needed—water supply, schools, 
hospitals. Public utilities have to expand more. Soon 
southern California will be drawing on Texas for part 
of its gas supply. Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
an $800-million expansion program under way. 

The result is a building boom today, based on pro- 
viding homes, stores, and community facilities for the 
expanded population. Dollar volume of construction 
last year ran considerably more than double the 1939 
total in the Far West; U.S. activity was up but two- 
thirds. As building shortages are made up—and con- 
struction loses some importance as a relative factor — 
industry and population trends will be freer to move at 
a faster pace. 

The rate of population growth in the long run will 
depend on the rate of economic growth. Agriculture 
was an expanding factor in the past, but there are reliable 
indications that farming will go up less rapidly in the 
future. As for industry, it is already apparent that there 
is plenty of room for growth in this direction. 

Foreign trade, however, is only a long range hope. 
Westerners recognize difficulties of trade with countries 
that are unsound economically, like China. More hope 
is held out for trade with some of the Pacific islands. 
However, a San Francisco editor says that if it were 
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possible to raise the standard of living of everyone } \ ing 
in the Far East by just 25¢ a year, the resulting ‘rade 
would insure prosperity for the Far West for a century. 


Cushion for Recession 


Westerners say that their region has a high degre of 
immunity to national business depressions. They <\ain 
it takes about six months for a depression starting ii) th 
East to reach them. So they hope any business set))ac} 
of six months or less wouldn’t even touch them. 

History lends some support to such a belief. Wester 
income went down less than the nation’s from 1929 ¢ 
1933. And in the 1937-1938 slump, the drop there was 
only 6% vs. 9% for the nation. 

Of course, the West will not go entirely unscathed by 
changes in the national economic climate. The recent 
howls of southern California citrus growers over falling 
prices demonstrates that. And as the region becomes 
more like the East as a manufacturing zone, it may be. 
come more vulnerable. Certainly any business slump 
of much consequence and duration will affect western 
farms and factories, and even its building boom. 

Construction in the West, however, is less vulnerable 
than elsewhere, because building needs are more acute 
there; and construction is more important from an 
income standpoint there. This tangible fact is merely a 
specific reflection of the intangibles of western growth 
that always cushion its recessions. 

Indeed, it is more important in the end that any 
national recession might once more accelerate the west- 
ward trek. For one thing, a recession that lowered prices 
would make retirements on fixed incomes more feasible. 
And the West is the place where hundreds of thousands 
have gone once they retired from active work. Every 
year our national population is growing older, enlarging 
the proportion of potential retired persons who mighit 
move West. 

The West has always welcomed the well-to-do, oid 
or young. It has not been too eager to embrace either 
old or young who might be a burden on the rest of the 
population. Now that the region has a broader eco- 
nomic base and more employment opportunitics, 
younger people are being eyed covetously. 

Those who go there will become part of the nation’s 
fastest growing region, properly labeled today as the 
first and richest of the New American Markets. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Copies of this Report to Executi‘es, coupled with a 
four-page Market Data Supplement, will be available in 
color reprint form in about two weeks. Single copies wil! 
be mailed to Business Week readers upon request 
without charge. Additional copies will be billed at the 
rate of 20¢ apiece. On orders of eleven or more, quan 
tity prices will be quoted on inquiry. Address order: 
for reprints to Paul Montgomery, Publisher, Busines: 
Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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STREAMLINED 
DIESEL-POWERED 


TRAINS THIS YEAR...‘ 











... MAKING 37 ULTRA-MODERN DIESEL TRAINS 


The BuRLINGTON’s Big Parade is on its way! 
FOR BURLINGTON PASSENGERS 


Five of the eighteen new streamlined trains scheduled for 4, 
1947 are already serving Burlington passengers. Others will 7S 5 NEW EMPIRE BUILDERS 
. . P e Now in service 
be in service this spring, summer and fall. TY 2 seaw Twwe ZEPuvRs 
4 These exciting new trains will have the most modern In service soon, replacing present Twin Zephyrs 
j equipment and accommodations—coaches with reclining 5 NEW NoRTH ee 
seats ... luxurious parlor-observation cars... restful diners 1K 6 NEW CALIFORNIA ZEPHYRS 


and modern coffee shop cars . . . entrancing cocktail lounges. te 2 sperven Siler Gi your 








DENVER ZEPHYRS 






The sixteen transcontinental trains will offer a wide variety | te Now in service, Chicago- Denver 
of sleeping accommodations. Eight of the trains (the new | a paises ae Santi — TE 





TWIN ZEPHYRS and the CALIFORNIA ZEPHYRS) will feature ra Lincoln - Omaha - Chicago 
ws 


; PIONEER ZEPHYR 
Vista-Dome cars. Now in service, Lincoln- McCook 








So keep your eye on the Burlington in 1947... and remem- v1 a ees eee 
q ber, there’s no extra fare on any Burlington train! a. eg Gnuie-anesks 
g otk 1 GEneRat PERSHING ZEPHYR 
NEW FOR BURLINGTON PASSENGERS IN 1947 iB Now in service, St. Louis -Kansas City 
ote 1 marx TWAIN ZEPHYR 








Now in service, St. Louis - Hannibal - Burlington 
yir 2 ZEPHYR-ROCKETS 
Now in service, St. Lovis-St. Paul - Minneapolis 
ir 2 TEXAS zEPHyRs 
A Now in service, Denver -Ft. Worth - Dallas 
Ly 1 SAM HOUSTON ZEPHYR 
Now in service, Houston - Dallas- Ft. Worth 


31 Streamlined trains serving Burlington passengers 





FIVE NEW EMPIRE BUILDERS (Now in service) 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis- Pacific Northwest @ (Burlington-Great Northern) 
COMING: 

TWO NEW TWIN ZEPHYRS 
Featuring Vista-Dome Cars @ Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis ® (Burlington) 


FIVE NEW NORTH COAST LIMITEDS 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis- Pacific Northwest ® (Burlington-Northern Pacific) 





























A é 

‘a Way o, 
f SIX NEW CALIFORNIA ZEPHYRS Stein 
4 Featuring Vista-Dome Cars @ Chicago- Denver -Salt Lake City-San Francisco : 





(Burlington - Rio Grande- Western Pacific) 


BURLINGTON LINES ‘Burlington 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD ¢ COLORADO and SOUTHERN RAILWAY oute 
FORT WORTH and DENVER CITY RAILWAY © THE WICHITA VALLEY RAILWAY © BURLINGTON-ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD 


Everywhere Weil 
































Soe Ahighwaiye and Skyways 


CONCRETE PAVEMENT 
offers Economy and Safety 


OR many years portland cement concrete pavements have been 
carrying a large share of the nation’s rapidly growing traffic on 
roads and streets; providing safe runways in busy airports. 

The outstanding economy and long life of concrete pavement is 
a result of years of scientific research in laboratory and field. This 
research is contributing to engineering advances making concrete 
cost less and serve longer than any other pavement of equal load- 
carrying strength. 

As the national airport plan develops it is increasingly important 
that convenient roads and streets with adequate traffic capacity be 
provided to connect major airports with metropolitan areas. 

Concrete’s strength to carry the heaviest volumes of traffic eco- 
nomically has been demonstrated over many years. Concrete’s 
reasonable first cost, low maintenance expense and long life, mean 
low annual cost—the reason why portland cement concrete is the 
most economical pavement for urban and rural highways, city 
streets and airports. 

Construction funds will buy more pavement service, 
* greater travel safety, when invested in concrete pavement, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. A4b-12, 33 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 





READERS REPORT. 





“Covering” Government 


Sirs: 

It seems to me there is a terrifi 
in the field of “business analysi 
America today. The fact is that th 
gest business on earth has been 
looked. 

Said “biggest business on earth” }¢. 
ing the U.S. government, it is hard) 
a light under any journalist’s bus 
nowadays. So how can it be overlooked 

In short, no one treats it as a bus 
ness. Yet it is a business—and would | 
far better if it were treated like ong. 
It performs functions of private busines; 
—engincering, manufacturing, public 
service, purchasing, contracting, perso 
nel training and management, financing, 
and so on and on. 

Yet the public press generally ignore 
these clear facts. The public is donc 
the disservice of having this enormou 
enterprise treated as a hodge podg 
political personalities and individual ; 
cial missions. Never are the gover. 
ment’s works analyzed as managenicnt 
functions and critically reported as such. 
Critically, yes, but analytically—as for a 
board of directors meeting—never. On 
a year, perhaps, there is, at budget timc, 
a discussion of the government’s “bal 
ance sheet,” but that’s as far as the busi- 
ness analogy goes. 

The columnist phase of the press gives 
the impression that the federal bureaus 
are principally a beehive of payrollee: 
fretting about classification, pensions, 
and each other. Most congressmen, in 
turn, ignore the realistic demands of 
management by concentrating on tw 
paradoxical matters, jobs for constitucnts 
and budget controls to save taxes. 

If this be largely true, what can be 
done? Can you not treat the gover: 
ment as another business—one whos¢ 
management policies are open to public 
scrutiny? Criticize its organization, it 
personnel policies, its lack of a manage- 
rial approach. By applying good man- 
agement yardsticks to government de- 
partments you will spotlight their most 
flagrant weaknesses. Whereas poor mat 
agement follows foolish policies and fails 
to carry out good ones, good manage- 
ment interprets policy sensibly and car 
ries it out effectively. Hence the key to 
avoiding the evils of bureaucracy lies as 
much in the hands of government exccu- 
tives as of Congress and the President 
combined. 

You are the ones who migh 
set Congress to thinking in forward 
terms of management instead of hind- 
sight investigations of past errors. Point 
out the absurdity of cheap executives 
and a straitjacketed Civil Service system. 
Find out if the President gets any real 
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: any, is devoted to analyzing the effi- 
ciency of the individual departments. 
Squelch the notion that you can legis- 
late eficiency by budget limitations bet- 
ter than by good managerial controls. 

Is this a concern of private business? 
By all means, yes. With a world so 
') closely tied together, the fate of us all 
> may well depend on efficient govern- 
* BE) ment. As a spokesman of business look 
~ Fe at government as a public enterprise, 
| and see what can be done to make it 
') measure up. 

; Frederick H. Warren 
Washington, D. C. 


: operating reports. What personnel, if 


L 


PBS ee 





Business Week recommends to its 
staff and its Washington Bureau this ad- 
vice to test government management by 
_ the standards of good business manage- 
| ment. However, it notes that, in addi- 
' tion to having the business characteristics 
* — mentioned, government does, in fact, 
embody “‘a hodge podge of political per- 
‘’ [= sonalities and individual social mis- 
fF | sions.” It suggests that the real problem 
of the press is to disentangle the report- 
ing of the manifold aspects of the fed- 
‘ eral government rather than to empha- 
) size any particular aspect to the neglect 
» of others. 


‘ T* Liners and “Liners” 


Sirs: 

In your recent article headed, “More 
Shipsp-How?” = [BW—Mar.22’47,p31] 
you say that “there are 64 combination 
passenger-cargo ships under construc- 
tion.” 

This may give an impression to some 
readers that the passenger ship situation 
in this country is not as serious as it 
actually is. As a matter of fact the figure 
should be seven, as reported in a subse- 
quent paragraph of the article which re- 
fers to “seven liners now under construc- 
tion in American yards.” (Incidentally 
one has now been delivered. ) 

L. R. Sanford 
Executive Vice-President, 
Shipbuilders Council of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


Business Week’s staff wrote, “64 
combination passenger-cargo ships under 
construction, only 41 of which are over 
2,000 tons gross weight, and only seven 
of which qualify as bonafide passenger 
carriers,” but the important qualifica- 
tions fell out when a couple of lines were 
dropped in printing. 

By strict interpretation of the Coast 
Guard regulations, a combination pas- 
senger-cargo vessel is one carrying more 
than 12 passengers. The seven specified 
satisfy the rule: two will carry 550 pas- 
sengers each; five will carry fewer than 
a hundred each. Another 13 under con- 
struction will carry just 12 passengers; 
the rest are to carry a handful each. 
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VICTRON FANS...keep offices 
comfortable when 
temperatures soar? 


Your offices can be a welcome oasis of cool, 

refreshing comfort during the hot days 

coming up. A few conveniently placed 

Victron Fans will do the trick . . . quietly 
. without chilling drafts. 

Victron Fans keep you comfortably cool 
nature's healthful way . . . by maintaining 
adequate air circulation to hasten evapora- 
tion of excess surface moisture from your 
skin... keep you feeling fresh and fit, free 
from “‘sticky’’ dampness. 

There’s a smartly styled Victron desk, 
wall or pedestal fan for every office cooling 
need. Sturdy . . . dependable . . . thorough- 
ly safe. Cost? Less than you'd expect for 
such comfort-makers. They'll pay for 
themselves many times over by boosting 
employee efficiency and morale during hot, 
sluggish weather. 

Cool heads think clearer . . .do more and 
+. - sepiialy when you. 9 better work. “Give the air’’ to summer let- 
you telus... edeup or awoke down... order the Victron Fans you need 
+.» in cool, COOL comfort. today! 





COOL HEADS in the conference 
room, Easy-to-move Victron ped- 
estal fans deliver cooling, re- 
freshing breezes wherever need- 
ed . . . quietly bonish summer 
heat and closeness. 





THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 
. « especially when you've can 


BANS —VICTRON AIR CIRCULATORS =—VICTRON EXHAUST 
PORTABLE IRONERS~VICTRON FH P. MOTORS 


ELECTRIC 


INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio 





MANUFACTURER OF VICTRON DESK AND PEDESTAL 
FANS“VICTRON VENTILATING FANS=VICTRON 


V DU OR 


P 
295 obertson Ave. 


FO euenussnt 
o~ 


° 
27O 
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‘with a new finish 


A rich, satiny finish — rather than 
a high shine—implies true quality 
...adds sales appeal. In coated 
fabrics, leather goods, synthetic 
films, woods and metals... that 
quality is easily, economically, 
efficiently achieved with Santocel, 
Monsanto’s unique flatting agent. 


With three times more test-proved 
flatting efficiency than any 
other materials, Santocel also 
offers improved clarity, surface 
hardness, mar resistance, heat 
resistance, and ideal anti-tacking 
and anti-blocking properties. 
Samples, technical data on 
request: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Merrimac Division, 
Boston 49, Mass. 


7 7 7 


To Santocel customers who waited 
patiently during recent periods of 
short supply — thanks! Expanding 
production facilities assure better 
supply now—all the Santocel you 
need, soon. Santocel: Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





PRODUCTION 





Gas turbines are going to be big busi- 
ness within the next few years. At least, 
that’s the way 15 major U.S. manufac- 
turers (box, page 58) are betting their 
research dollars—plus any additional 
cash they can manage to wangle from 
the military. 

The optimistic manufacturers divide 

into two camps: (1) old-line turbine 
builders accustomed to making haste 
slowly; and (2) air-minded piston-engine 
builders trying to overtake Britain’s 
lead in turbine power units for military 
planes. 
e Not Only Jets—Gas turbines are 
glamorous when they power 600-m.p.h. 
jet planes. This same glamor leads many 
to think of them as “jets.” But jets are 
only one form of the basic gas-turbine 
power plant (drawing, below). 

The gas turbine’s big potential is 
working for industry: in the processing 
field, driving locomotives and _ ships, 
supplying electric power for utilities. 
Aircraft use remains specialized, with 
emphasis on military applications. 

e G. E. Experiments—General Electric 
Co. has just announced two experimen- 
tal gas turbines in the 5,000-hp. class. 
Relatively meager details indicate that 
the units will be aimed at applications 


New Industry: Gas Turbines 


“Superheated pinwheels” get plenty of research attention 
from top U. S. manufacturers. Problem: How can they be adapted 
to locomotives, ships, power plants, as well as to aircraft? 


such as locomotives and_ stationan 
power, perhaps at ships—but definitel; 
not at aircraft. 

In the aircraft field, G. E. already |ias 

two successful flying gas turbines. One 
is a simple jet-prepulsion type; the other 
combines jet propulsion with propelle: 
drive. But announcement of the ney 
program means that G.E. is starting 
from scratch to develop vastly different 
designs for land use. 
e The Big Three—This puts all three of 
the big steam-turbine engine builders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Westinghous¢ 
Electric Corp., and General Electric— 
in the gas-turbine field. Allis-Chalme: 
has a contract to supply a power unit 
for the Locomotive Development Com 
mittee (BW —Aug.3'46,p44). Westing- 
house has tested a finished model. 

The Elliott Co., a relatively small fac- 
tor in the steam-turbine business, is 
running right up with the leaders in gas 
turbines for transportation. Elliott has 
three in the shop: one for the Santa Ic 
R.R. (working with Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works); another for Federal Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. (U.S. Steel 


subsidiary); and an experimental loco- 


motive unit to burn coal. 


General Machinery Corp. is currently 
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HOW A GAS TURBINE WORKS 


COMBUSTION CHAMBER ‘ 
OR FURNACE 
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Hot Combustion Gas 
to Turbine 


Exhaust 
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Coupling re 
NX Exhaust 
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In principle, the gas turbine is the simplest of all power units. It takes air, com- 
presses it, burns fuel in the air stream as it passes through a “tin-can” combus 
tion chamber, then uses the energy in the expanding combustion gas to drive 
a turbine. Part of the turbine power is used to drive the compressor. The ga: 
turbine is, in reality, an air engine. Power is derived from the expansion 0! 
fuel-heated air. Many kinds of fuel can be used; gasoline, kerosene, heating 
oils, diesel oils, clean bunker oil, perhaps powdered coal. 
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Versatile Power 


The basic gas turbine design 
(drawing, page 56) can be adapted 
to numerous jobs: 

e Hook it to a generator and use 
the electric power to drive a loco- 
motive or ship. 

e Split the air compression into 
several stages, with intermediate 
water cooling to increase turbine 
eficiency; then it will serve as a 
7 large-scale electric power source. 
7 eCut down on turbine size to 
that required to run the air com- 
| pressor; utilize the remaining en- 
} ergy as a reaction jet to push an 
} airplane. 

} eConnect an airplane propeller 
} through a gear-box to the turbine 
] output shaft; then you have the 
“prop-jet.” At low altitudes the 
power is shunted to the propeller; 
at high altitude the prop is discon- 
nected and the energy used as a 
reaction jet. 











hworking on a gas-turbine design which 
‘utilizes an unconventional type of pis- 
iton compressor (of the kind developed 
‘by Sulzer Bros. of Switzerland). 

| Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division of 
United Aircraft Corp., a piston-engine 
‘builder, recently broke ground for a 
imillion-dollar laboratory to work on 
gas turbines to “develop an_ aircraft 
ois plant in logical, measured steps.” 
)The company’s reason: Gas _ turbines 
‘might eventually come to be the “bread- 


jand-butter” of the  military-engine 
gbuilders. 
| North Aircraft, Inc., has joined 


thands with Union Pacific R.R. to 
jadapt an aircraft turbine to locomotive 
juse —(BW—Mar.8’47,p48). ‘Through 
|Northrop-Hendy Co., it purposes to 
‘place its aircraft Turbodyne (suitably 
modified) into a conventional diesel 
‘locomotive cab. 

»¢ Advantages—The activity of these 
}companies is not based on idle whim 
or the glamor of the turbine. They rec- 
ognize that a few more years of adoles- 
ycent growth will put the gas turbine in 
definite competition with steam tur- 
bines and reciprocating engines. Some 
}of the gas turbine’s basic advantages: 
}¢ Superheated pinwheels—that’s what 
turbines really are—can fly higher and 
) faster than aircraft piston engines. 

}° The simplicity of design and ease of 
maintenance of heavier types are caus- 
ing diesel manufacturers some concern. 
* Similar types can power ships, taking 
less space and weight than steam boil- 
} crs and turbines. 

9° More complex units—using multiple 
turbines, coolers, heaters, and automatic 
control devices—challenge the suprem- 
} cy of steam-turbine power plants both 


neg 
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Cutting 5” round 
of stainless steel 


7 
Cutting 3” x 6” 


hot rolled steel 


In the machine shop of The 
Franklin Institute, a 5-inch round 
of stainless steel was being cut 
with a 17" x 14" x .065 x 10 teeth 
machine hack saw blade. Gullets kept loading up preventing 
teeth from imbedding deeply in material and thus causing points 
of teeth to wear down. To make a single cut took 5% to 6 hours, 
and at the end of that one cut the blade had to be discarded. 


A Disstoneer* recommended the use of a Disston High Speed 
Steel Blade (17 x 1%" x .065 x 4 teeth), which allowed more 
gullet room and permitted faster speed and feed. The first cut 
with the Disston blade took only 20 minutes. Nineteen other 
cuts of the same material were made, plus the cutting of other 
steels . . . all with the one blade. A late report shows this Disston 
blade still in use and giving good service. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 





*DISSTONEER—a man who combines the experience of 
Disston leadership and sound engineering knowledge, to 
find the right tool for you—to cut wood, to cut metal and 
other materials—and TO CUT YOUR COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION —not only on sbecial work but on ordinary jobs as well, 


‘ areas , 3 BON 


Your cutting operations may have to-do with wood instead of metals. If so you 
will be interested in 


DISSTON NARROW BAND SAWS FOR WOOD 













arene, 


i 

k These extra tough, long-lasting Disston Narrow Band e 
: Saws for Wood are highly flexible, enabling them to with- 
i stand the constant bending and straightening encountered : 
: on small, high speed machines. They are made of the same | 
: type of steel and with the same care as Disston Wide x 
¢ Band Saws which are standard equipment in leading i 
i lumber mills and wood-working plants. A 
H £ 
bees . sh TT — af 
: & SONS, INC., 428 Tacony, Philadelphia 25, Pa., U.S.A. 
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be A T 4 E W S Gas Turbine Rollcall pew pis 

~ t goins 

Big business is interested in Spring 0" 
Coniinuons Pow Methods turbines. In the U. S., avail. | Bpircratt 
; “ information lists 15 concerns He Gove 

MUO G tively at work; English and S mf pro 

° companies are also in the pict: « Edepend 





Hel p industry to HT ©) Among them are: polity 
Deliver the Goods SY meas site pat: 
= is‘Chalmers Mfg. Co. ; 





5 services 
Boeing Airplane Co. WCiviliar 


a Continental Motors Corp. eo fina 
ies, =) (Continental Aviation & } Bost p: 
oe neering Corp.) _ de 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. pices 

(Wright Aeronautical Corp. 3 Brita 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. : for alrcl 

Elliott Co. q ment-fii 


General Machinery Corp. 4 


(Hooven, Owens,  Rentschlc ‘ 
Co.) ; 


General Electric Co. 
General Motors Corp. 
(Allison Engine Div.) 
Menasco Mfg. Co. | 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc, 
(Northrop-Hendy Co.) 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Taylor Turbine Co. | 
United Aircraft Corp. 
(Pratt & Whitney Div.) 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


England 


Armstrong-Siddeley Motors, Ltd. 
A. V. Roe, Ltd. 
Bristol Acroplane Co. 
British Thompson-Houston Co. 
C. B. Parsons & Co. 
DeHavilland Engine Co. 

English Electric Co. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electric Co. 
Power Jets, Ltd. 

Rolls-Royce, Ltd. 








Switzerland 


Brown-Boveri & Co. 
Escher-Wyss Engineering Works 


In striving to improve their production performance, and 





| 
uct, manufacturers are critically watching their materials- late’ Rone. ‘ad | 





to meet as nearly as possible the great demand for their prod- Oerlikon Machine Works 

handling methods. Many are finding that a great step toward 

such improvement is the application of conveying equip- 

ment which has been designed to keep materials moving in efficiency and in the original cost. 
through manufacturing processes in an orderly, continuous e Research has shown that gas-turbine 
flow. Just as the coil conveyer shown above handles strip steel power is adaptable to chemical process- 
smoothly and safely, Mathews gravity and power conveyers ing work, blast-furnace operation, and 
and special conveying machinery are helping manufacturers oil refining. 

in other fields to increase their vclume of finished product, e Problems—Puitting the gas turbine on 
and to better meet the requirements of their customers. the plant payroll is no overnight job. 


Much research will be necessary before 
some of the metallurgical and design 


bl é Ived. For e le, the 
MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY [bitter the gas mixture passing the tu: 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA bine blades, the higher the efficiency 


C00 00OOSOOOODOSSOSOSOSOOOOSOSOSOODOOOOSOOSEODSOOOOOOOOS of power conversion. This means more 


knowledge about heat-resistant alloys. 
MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 


In such developmental problems. the 
SAN CARLOS, CALIFORRIA 


know-how of the old-line turbine build- 
MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 


ers is going to count heavily during the 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


next few years. They have experience 
Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 





| 


| 


with high-temperature metals, _high- 
speed operating units, manufactur of 
precision-built machinery. It takes the fF 
aircraft piston-engine builder more than 
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Bwo years to bring out a fully developed 
Pew piston engine. How much longer is 
t going to take such a manufacturer to 
Spring out a satisfactory turbine for heavy 
© ircraft or other commercial application? 
"e Government Cash Needed—The rate 
Sof progress—particularly in aircraft— 
“depends almost entirely on the avail- 
"bility of government funds, via the 
SArmy and Navy. If the Administration 
©and Congress give them the money, the 
Fservices will go ahead full throttle. 
Civilian air transport is not big enough 
"to finance such development. For the 
Hmost part, it must take what the serv- 
Dices develop, secondhand. 
| Britain’s leadership in gas turbines 
"for aircraft is an example of what govern- 
"ment-financed research can do. The 


British had metals necessary for the 
turbine alloys, and the patient Rolls- 
Royce type of workmen for such a pre- 
cision job. And it has a nationalized air- 
transport industry to absorb research 
subsidies. The result: British jet engines 
run 200 hr. to 250 hr. between over- 
hauls, compared with 70 hr. for most 
U.S. models. 

e Headaches—Although simple in theory, 
the gas turbine has long been a tough 
engineering problem. It took 145 years 
to work out the compressor design, 
many years of patient metallurgical re- 
search to get the heat- and corrosion- 
resistant alloys needed for the turbine 
buckets. Adapting the turbines to heavy 
industrial tasks has given the engineers 
a new epidemic of headaches. 
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CASKETS ON THE LINE 


Mass-production techniques are 
speeding output of Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co.’s newest product: 
stainless steel caskets. With an ex- 
tensive background in metal form- 
ing, the San Diego company spent 
over $1 million tooling up for the 
job. The 300-Ib. caskets are of 
chrome-nickel alloy with high ten- 
sile strength. Joints are arc-welded 
(above) with the same alloy. Tog- 
gle-type latches, instead of boits or 
screws, make for airtight sealing. 
Steel dollies on steel tracks (left) 
carry the parts down the line. 
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Join the 
Move to 


Indiana 


@ It is no accident that since V-J 
Day nearly 300 new industries 
have flocked to Indiana. 

For one thing, labor conditions 
are favorable, since Indiana was 
the first state to adopt a labor- 
management charter. The tax 
structure... plenty of recreational 
facilities ... the high standing of 
Indiana people as skilled and will- 
ing workers... all these and many 
other features have counted heavily 
in persuading important industri- 
alists to move or start plants here. 

These reasons are set forth in 
the free booklet, “Indiana, Your 
Logical Industrial Location.” You 
are invited to get this book and 
see why so many others have agreed 
that Indiana is a fine place to work 
and to live. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


* Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS.........DEPT. B-24 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Every executive contemplating a relocation should 
read this leaflet. It outlines a service that provides 
confidential, complete, current information on avail- 
able industrial sites and plants. 


pos busy executives, finding a 
convenient source of full infor- 
mation about available buildings 
and plant sites is an important 
first step. 

That’s where you can use 
The Milwaukee Road’s leaflet, 
**How to Find a Home for Your 
Business.” It tells how our In- 
dustrial Development Depart- 
ment provides a service to bring 
new industries to communities in 
the twelve states served by The 
Milwaukee Road between the 
Great Lakesand the PacificOcean. 

It shows how we plat industrial 
districts . . . outlines the type of 
data we can provide on labor, 
markets, shipping and power fa- 


THE MILWAUKEE RoOAap 


cilities, raw materials, taxes and 
residential conditions. 

Whether your business is large 
or small, we can help you relocate. 
Our confidential services are avail- 
able without obligation. Write for 
leaflet today to J. C. Ellington, 
Industrial Commissioner, The 
Milwaukee Road, 301B Union 
Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 





Black area shows 
Milwaukee Road States 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 
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New Diesels 


Marine diesel engines with new ly. 
draulically actuated reverse and redy. 
tion gears have gone into production 
Manufactured by Detroit Diesel } ngine 
Div., General Motors Corp., | 3,40) 
West Outer Drive, Detroit 23, Mich. 
they include the flywheel as an integral 
part of the gear mechanism. ‘This j 
intended to save both weight and six 
To move the 4-inch shifting lever froy 
the forward to the reverse position tr. 
quires less pressure than shifting gear 
in the average car, the maker report 

These propulsion power plants ar 
made in sizes from 3-cylinder units t 
multi-cylinder units up to 800 |y 
Either right- or left-hand rotation ; 
offered with all models. 

Availability: delivery in 30 days. 


Saw Renewer 


Here’s one for the amateur savy- 
wielder, It’s a precision saw filer, which 
the maker says even the inexperienced 
can handle. It’s called the Speed Saw 








Filer, and is made by Speed Corp., 2025 
N. E. Sandy Blvd., Portland, Ore. 

The tool is a simple hand-filing guide 
which you can use to sharpen handsaws 
quickly in your home or shop. By two 
positive adjustments you set the correct 
pitch and angle for any type of hand- 
Saw. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Special Movie Lens 


Jerry Fairbanks, Inc., 18 E, 48th St, 
New York, has announced a new lens 
for motion picture cameramen. It en- 
ables the cameramen to photograph a 
scene at varying focal ranges without 
moving the camera or changing lenses. 
In peeenrnns a football game with 
the new lens, a panorama of the entire 
stadium can be made to change grad 





ually to a close-up of one of the players 
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Pp” YOURSELF IN THE PLACE OF THE OWNER 
in this fire and take stock of the losses which 


might be yours. 


Of course you are partly covered by fire in- 
surance. But your buildings, equipment and 
merchandise are totally destroyed—and you 
can’t rebuild today at anywhere near the 
insured value. Moreover, reimbursement won’t 
bring back lost customers. Your records and 
billings have gone up in smoke. Your town 
has lost an important industry, your employees 
have lost their jobs. Perhaps you will be like 
the owners of 2 out of every 5 burned-out busi- 
nesses... they never resume operation. 


Don’t say, “This can’t happen to me,” be- 
cause it can. As long as there is human care- 
lessness there will be fires. You can’t prevent 
fires, but you can prevent them from spreading 
and causing material damage—with Grinnell 
Protection. 


There is a Grinnell Automatic Fire Protec- 
tion System for every kind of fire hazard, alert 
24 hours a day to control fire wherever it 
strikes, quickly and effectively . . . now protect- 
ing over 70 billion dollars worth of property. 


If your property is insured, yet unprotected 
against fire, you’re paying for Grinnell Protec. 
tion—why not have it? 

Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. I. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


Aiidamalic Fire Veileilion Siyilem 


















“Know Your Dust,” says Buell. 999 times 
out of a thousand, the percentages of 
various micron sizes establish a com- 
plex separation problem. To anticipate 
satisfactory separation you must know 
with just what efficiency your collection 
apparatus will handle each of the dif- 
ferent size particles present. 

A Buell Fractional Efficiency curve will tell the complete 
story. Not a round-figure overall promise, but an analytical 
certification of performance on each of the sizes of your 
total dust. 

Buell engineering can tailor equipment to your most exact- 
ing demands. And, instead of being complex, the layout will 
be relatively simple, the diameters relatively large — and 
draft demand and maintenance costs low. 

The Shave off is the pay off—a van Tongeren System pat- 
ented feature found only in Buell equipment. The how and 
why of it is graphically presented in a reference catalog 
every interested engineer should read. Write for “The van 
Tongeren System of Industrial Dust Recovery”, Buell Engi- 
neering Co.,60 Wall Tower,New York 5, N. Y. 





on the field. All the cameramai. }),; ; - 
make is a simple adjustment at 4 
camera. 
Fairbanks expects the lens, ca ed ¢ 
Zoomar, to find wide use in t 
as well as in the film industry. 
Availability: 16-mm. lenses \ai);}) 
immediately for motion ne ey 
35-mm. lenses for motion picti:r 
television uses available during s mee 


Easy-Mounting Controls 


A new line of alternating current rp. 
sistance-welding controls in a factop. 
assembled package has been announce 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp., P.( 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30. Included in th, 
control package, called Synchro-1l rol, ax 
eight factory-assembled subunits an 
five supplementary subunits from whic) 
welders can make hundreds of com. 
binations for timing and sequencing 
Westinghouse says Synchro-Tro] elimi. 
nates the nuisances of complicated 
mountings and multiple connections le. 
tween the conventional contactor, wel 
timer, and sequence bar. 

All parts of the control are readil 
accessible for setting or for maintenance 

Availability: delivery in four weeks 
less. 


Vibration-Free Press 





A high-speed punch press, the Hyper. ‘ 
matic, operates up to 1,800 strokes pe fy 
minute. It’s made by Lempco Product: 
Inc., Bedford, Ohio. The press is avail: 
able in 10- and 50-ton models. Mini & 
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B size of 
mum stock feed on the 10-ton model i i tically 
5,000 lineal in. per min.; on the large: & strict tl 
press, 10,000 in. per min. , if y 





_ Despite its high speed, Hypermatic » FF 1) 4, 
vibrationless, the maker claims. Hence. FF mm 
shopmen don’t have to worry about i *'™ 
bolting it to the floor, or cementing it FR Yves ¥ 
to a base. Forces developed in the pres: locatic 


are mechanically absorbed. A coin stan 
ing on edge on the machine will remain 
po a when the press is in fu 
ction at top speed, Lempco says. 


Engineered tfticiency iw ousT RECOVERY 
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Pao ing ground for the press has been 









| pick the site 





Nie anrithdtnacieitdie chats 


you are planning new plant or distribution facilities with 
pur track service in the West, Texas or Louisiana, we hope 
you will make use of Southern Pacific’s special industrial 
ervice. 







As the pioneer railroad in this area, we are intimately 
acquainted with the communities in the eight states we 
serve. We can furnish any information you want—from tax 
rates and property costs to the availability of water, labor, 
housing or school buses. 

In this vast territory are conditions and resources suit- 
able for almost every kind of industry. Somewhere in it, we 
are sure, there is at least one site that is tailor-made for your 
business. We will be glad to help you find it. 

In making your plans, however, do not be misled by the 
size of the territory. While it is true available land is prac- 
tically limitless, your basic requirements may easily re- 
strict the number of suitable locations to very few. 

If you will provide us with your basic requirements, we 

_ will be glad to furnish you complete details on suitable 
sites which are available. Then, if you wish, our representa- 
) tives will accompany yours on an inspection trip of the 
locations in which you are interested, 
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let us help you 


seP The friendly Southern Pacific 






Our facilities permit us to secure the information you 
wish without disclosing your identity or displaying undue 
interest in any particular location. 

Our business is transportation, not real estate. We are 
more interested in the success of your operation than we 
are in its specific location. You may be sure, therefore, that 
whatever advice we give you about a site in this region will 
be honest and unbiased. 

For many years, industries large enough to require spur 
track installations, have been locating along Southern 
Pacific Lines at the rate of more than one a day. Our people 
have been of help to many of them. Executives of these 
companies will tell you that we can be trusted with the most 
confidential plans, and that the information we furnish is 
accurate, dependable and up-to-date. 

Please do not hesitate to write us. I assure you that your 
inquiry will receive careful attention and will be treated 
with strictest confidence. 


W.W. HALE, Vice-President, System Freight Traffic 
Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 


For Efficient Communication 


IN ANY KIND OF BUSINESS... 





1 Departments 







eat 7 


AT THE TOUCH OF A FINGER— 





Instant Communication 
for 
Instant Action 







Better Your Business with 


AIMPLICALL 


The ELECTRONIC System 
That's ENGINEERED to 
Your REQUIREMENTS 





Have the fast, easy communication your 
business needs—with AMPLICALL, 

the flexible Electronic Intercommunication 
System that saves time and boosts 
efficiency. Just the touch of a button puts 
all key people within each department of 
your business into split-second speaking 
contact, for instant action in their own 
department or for efficient overall 
coordination with other departments. 
AMPLICALL smooths office routine... 
cuts errors and delays...eases production 
problems..:links your entire business 
into an integrated, efficient organization. 
AMPLICALL actually pays for itself in 
time saved, in extra work produced. 

For efficient, business-bettering communi- 
cation, put AMPLICALL to work for you. ° 
Write us today for complete details. 











The unit illustrated is the W200 
Series AMPLICALL which provides 
facilities for up to 24 master sta- 
tions, permitting as many as 12 
conversations to be carried on 
simultaneously. Fast, easy opera- 
tion; clear, life-like speech; pri- 
vate. There is an AMPLICALL Elec- 
tronic Intercommunication System 
engineered to fit your special 
needs. Installed by trained AMPLI- 
CALL specialists. Write us today 
for complete information. 


| 


| 


COMMUNICATIONS | 


Electroneering is our business — 






[ 
[rapio « RADAR 
| SOUND 






THE RAULAND CORP. + 4249 N. KNOX AVE., CHICAGO 
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in Lempco’s subsidiary, ¢ 


Pressed Steel Co. It’s been tu: ine pplicatior 
parts of ferrous, nonferrous, an p the tric 
materials at speeds up to 2,0) Availabi 


per min. Hypermatic presses civ ytj,.qqmveries D4 


Lempco antifriction precision 


which the firm announced a \ car > ompac 
Bicycle Trailer BA new 
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Designed for use with any standy; 
bicycle, Trail-A-Bike is a bicycle trie 
capable of carrying up to 200 Ib. Chas 
and hitch are drawn steel rods; thie bo¢ 
is formed from 20-gage shect ste 
The special hitch permits easy attach. 
ment or detachment. 

Availability: in production; decliverig 
30 days after order. 


Midget Water Softener 


Softee, a midget water softener, j 
designed to make family washing easie; 
and faster for housewives living in har 
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water areas. This compact, portable de- beam of 
vice may be attached by a rubber hose nition o 
to any faucet. jarea to 
The instrument is a small aluminum JRelectrod 
cylinder containing a zeolite—a water to view 
softening mineral. When use weakens ment ci 
effectiveness, softening ability is 1 
vived by running a small quantity of 
table salt into the cylinder. The product 
is made by the National Mfg. Co. 
S. W. Gibbs St., Portland, Ore. 
Availability: delivery within ten days. 


Kills Weeds, Feeds Lawn 


O. M. Scott & Co., Marysville, Ohio, 
has developed a compound said to pro 
vide both food for the lawn and control 
of weeds. A combination of weed-con- 
trol chemicals and fertilizers for dn 

















application clears out the weeds whi 
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ieding the grass to replace them. One 
»plication of the powder is supposed to 
b the trick. 

Availability: retail and direct mail de- 
eries beginning Apr. 20. 


Compact Recorder 


d A new tributary to the current flood 
sf wire recorders (BW —Apr.5’47,p58) 











as appeared. It is the Webster Model 
0 manufactured by Webster-Chicago 
orp., Chicago. 

The new recorder is a compact unit 
built into a carrying case about the 
ize of an overnight bag. With controls 
so simple that a ten-year-old child can 
pperate it safely,” the Webster recorder 
ill retail at $149.50, slightly higher 
est of the Rockies. 

Availability: deliveries in May. 


beamed Heat 


Raytheon Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., 

the manufacturer of a new piece of 
quipment called Microtherm for micro- 
wave diathermy. Operating from 115 v., 
60 cycle a.c. current, the machine radi- 
ptes energy at 2,450 megacycles. This 
super-high-frequency radiation is said 
0 be quickly absorbed by the human 
ody to produce penetrating heat. 

The manufacturer claims that Micro- 
therm’s energy can be directed like a 
beam of light, permitting precise defi- 
nition of size, shape, and depth of the 
area to be irradiated. No cumbersome 
clectrodes are used; the doctor is able 
to view the area that is under treat- 
iment continuously. 
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THERE 


is where you'll 
probably want an 
electrical service outlet 


NEPCODUCT 
The Simplified 
NY i-1-1 MM Olalel-ladlelel ae ti-lasalae]| 
Distribution System 


Note the simplicity 
of construction. Strong rectangular 
steel raceways ... one standard size outlet ... 
heavy brass fittings. 


You can put it there today or ten years from today if there 
is a NEPCODUCT distribution system in your office fioor! 


NEPCODUCT provides plenty of service outlets for desks 
and free-standing equipment... accommodates changes 
in office layouts without ripping up floors. Outlets spaced 
every 24 inches along the raceways are quickly opened 
for the installation of service fittings ...and readily 
closed when no longer needed. 


This greatly simplified underfloor system is easily instal- 
led in all conventional types of floor construction. Race- 
ways may be run in two directions, at any convenient 
spacing, and set singly or in groups of two or three. 


NEPCODUCT is a steel raceway system providing com- 
plete mechanical security and electrical bonding as re- 
quired by the National Electrical Code. Fully approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., for both high and 
low potential service. 


For further information, call our nearest sales office or 
write to NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


n - Fi mh 
Everything in wiring points 4, ‘ 
¢ 


National Elect1é 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















SUNROC for nation-wide service 
facilities. 

SUNROC for the most complete 
line of water coolers. 

SUNROC for extra years of 
trouble-free service. 

SUNROC for water coolers that 
are scientifically designed for 
easy drinking. 

SUNROC for immediate delivery. 
Standard Model NM2B (illus- 
trated) still sells for only $235 
F.0.B Glen Riddle, Pa. Write 
Dept. BW-4, Sunroc Re- 
frigeration Co.,GlenRiddle, Pa, 


Sunroc 


2: 


SINROC 





GLEN RIDDLE, 
PENNA. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
ATLANTA 

LOS ANGELES 





“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD...c cool drink of water” 
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Small Grocers Fight Back 


New York group revives idea of wholesale warehousefl 
owned cooperatively by independent retailers. Object: to cut cos, 
to a level competitive with chains. Savings estimated at 4%, 


The rise of the chain stores to great 
economic power in the twenties brought 
about a counter offensive: wholesale 
warehouses cooperatively owned by in- 
dependent retailers. But during the war 
such organizations lost most of their 
steam. Retailers were primarily inter- 
ested in getting merchandise; price was 
secondary. That was because their cus- 
tomers felt the same way. 

Now, the postwar return to competi- 
tive selling has brought with it a resur- 
gence of the idea of retailer-owned 
warehouses. In New York State, in 
fact, independent retail grocers started 
their planning during the war. They 
were not lulled to sleep by the custom- 
ers’ drift away from the chains (BW— 
Jan.25’47,p55). They knew that, when 
world peace was. restored, the old-line 
grocery battle for survival would be- 
gin all over again. 

e Goal Boosted—In October, 1942, un- 
der the aegis of their trade association, 
the New York State Food Merchants 

























Assn., Inc., local retailers began to o 
ganize and operate their own wholes 
warehouses. The original goal of }; 
such warehouses has not yet bem 
reached; there are now 22. But the aw. 
ciation’s success in this project has |e 
it to raise its sights to a goal of 3 

The association takes no direct pax 
in the actual organizational operatio, 
of the cooperative warehouses by loc 
retailers. It merely advises and explains 
and, of course, energizes. But in doing 
this, it has taken a long step forward 
from the conventional, plodding rk 
such trade associations usually play. 
e Eye to the Chains—The basic ide 
that the association keeps hammering 
into the retailers when they organiz 
these warehouse cooperatives is to “stay 
competitive with the chains.” Even 
effort is made to estimate costs of ware. 
house operation in advance so that 
selling costs to grocers can be rock 
bottom. 

This holds the usual year-end coope:- 


nbor’s 
duction 
$1.04. | 
) Increas 











FORD DEALER ROLLS HIS OWN STOCK 


The practice of taking the store to the customer has enrolled a new 
devotee: Floyd Rice, a Ford parts dealer in Detroit. Rice bought three 
buses from the Detroit transportation system, removed the seats, installed 
a series of parts-carrying shelves. Drivers, traveling a regular route, now 
make weekly visits to garages, gas stations, and fleet owners. 
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NEW MACHINES _ 


‘Man’ s friend or man’s foe? 


nabetel ase. 














pbor’s friend or foe ?From 1900 to 1945 new machines and mass Industry's friend or foe? New machines mean lower production 
duction helped: (1) Raise average factory worker's hourly wage from $.15 costs, lower prices. Result: an ever-growing market because more people 
$1.04, (2) Cut work week from 54 to 43 hours (including overtime). are able to buy. Good example is the automobile industry. In 1908, 
) Increase industrial employment 7,700,000. The answer for labor—friend. 63,500 were sold. In 1940, 3,692,000. The answer for industry — friend. 








SS 














onsumer’s friend or foe? Lower prices brought about by greater Industry's reward for raising living standards is legitimate profits. Bu 
i high living standards and profits miay decline if practice of depreciating ma 


oduction mean the luxuries of our grandparents are today within reach 
the average wage earner. That 1908 average car cost $2,130.00. A chines over a 20 year period is followed. Most machines, especially machine 
better 1940 model, $656.00. The answer for the consumer — friend. tools, are obsolete in 7 to 10 years. The answer —a 7 to 10 year writeoff 


@ For a complete analysis of this 
vital subject, send for your free copy of 
EY & TRECKER Kearney & Trecker’s fascinating new booklet, 
“New Profits Through 


KE coon, NStN —— Sensible Depreciation” 
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FOR GROWING PAINS 


The new Wagner ALL-IN-ONE Unit Sub- 
station is the remedy for industrial plants 
suffering the “growing pains” of expand- 
ing power needs. Engineered as a single unit, 
ready to connect to the line, this substation greatly 
simplifies planning, purchase and installation of 
power distribution equipment. The ALL-IN-ONE 
comprises a complete substation to be placed at 
load centers, allowing short low-voltage feeder lines. 


Wagner ALL-IN-ONE Unit Substations are built 
to the same high standards of quality and depend- 
ability which have characterized Wagner trans- 
formers for over a half century. For details, consult 
the nearest of our 29 branch offices, or write to 
Wagner Electric Corporation, 6460 Plymouth Ave., 
St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 


Wagner 


SINCE 1891 











QUALITY PRODUCTS 





ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES - AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


We 
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ative patronage refunds to the ret: Jer ; 
a minimum, 

But the association maintain}, 
this is intelligent operating pract: 
retailers get a lump of a, ti ; 
inclined to sock it away in the m of 
profit, instead of applying it to pric 
cuts. But if their savings are 1]; inde 
to them immediately in the shap¢ 
lower cost prices, they can take nor 
markups and still sell competitive!\ wit! 
the chains. The actual savings to . 
tailers, the association estimatc:, ar 
about 4% of what ordinary wholesale; 
would charge. 

e National Brands—The — warelioy 
stock national brands almost entirc!| 
Everything is packaged; nothing 
ried in bulk. Inventories average [1 
$75,000 to $100,000, but one of ¢ 
larger warehouses has about $1,00 
worth of merchandise on hand. 

Turnover ranges from eight to ty: 
times a year. This means that mo 
goods remain in the warehouse no mo 
than about a month and a half. ‘Th 
together with the fact that many na 
tional-brand food manufacturers 
guaranteeing firm prices on most foc: 
for about that length of time, remove 
most of the risk of inventory deprecia 
tion due to a commodity break. 

During the war, warehouse stock 
were limited by shortages, and all mem- 
ber retailers were forced to do some buy- 
ing outside their own warehouses. But 
now stocks in warehouses are in much 
better balance, and the retailers have 
less need to go outside their own organi. 
zation. 
¢ Ownership Set Up—Actual organiza- 
tion of a warehouse cooperative is sim- 
ple. Stock is sold in shares to retailers, 
with the usual cooperative limitations on 
the amount that can be held by an 
one grocer. Thus ownership is pretty 
evenly distributed. All members are per- 
mitted only one vote regardless of the 
number of shares held. 

Both supermarket owners and credit 
store proprietors can join the same co 
operative. Membership gets them their 
goods cheaper; what comes later is their 2 | 
own affair. Again, the fact that the 
retailers themselves may be active com- 
petitors in the same locality is not used ait, 
to exclude one of them from the ware 
house. As long as they are independent 
retailers they can get in. 

e Size Varies—The number of retaile: 
in a warehouse cooperative varies fron 
30 to 400; the average is about |! 
But only active grocers may continu¢ 
be members. When a man gives up h 

retail grocery, his warehouse shares have 

to be bought back at book value by the j 
remainder of the group, or sold to 

other active independent grocer. 

The association is frank to say that 
the organization of the warehouses w: 
aided by wartime conditions. Retaile: 
had plenty of cash. They had compar 
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Shows you how to use 
color profitably to— 
° Boost production 
° Increase employee morale 
* Improve operating efficiency 








& 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 


T Your fingertips . . . a 32-page 
fact-filled book pointing the 
way to safer, more efficient, more 
productive working conditions. It 
contains actual case histories and 
shows how you can have these same 
benefits in your plant . . . easily and 


Q 


ON DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING 


GET YOUR COPY OF THIS NEW BOOK 


e 


Color Conditioning helps you se- 
lect scientifically correct colors for 
walls, machinery, and equipment — 
in shop areas, offices, washrooms, 
cafeterias, etc. 

Mail the coupon today for your 
free copy of “Color Conditioning 
for Industry.” 


E: I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), BW-4-12 
Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 

Please send, free of charge, your 32-page book that shows 
what COLOR CONDITIONING can do for my plant. 


Name 


Title 





Firm 





Address. 





City and State 





ees THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











orev 
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Guyer Market 


BUSINESS 
MARKER... . from a financial 
journal study: 


“UNKNOWN BRANDS 
NOT SELLING ON 
MARKDOWNS” 


The real meaning is not distrust of 
unpublicized manufacturers, but rather 
dovbt as to product performance. The 
customer needs a yardstick to inspire 
buying confidence. . 

With some products, manufacturers 
have grouped to set down the standards 
by which such products may safely be 
bought. It has proved successful. ETL 
certifies the products which conform to 
the established standards. An available 
bulletin describes the procedure. 







Write for Bulletin on 
Certification 





Electrical Testing Laboratories Inc 
2 East End Avenue at 79th Street 
New York 21 WN. Y. 


















WITH A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 14 usual size = easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Speed Sweep brushes have proved their 
superiority in many thousands of factories 
under varied conditions. They are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to meet your require- 
ments. Write for styles, sizes, and prices 
today. 


Milwaukee Dustless 


by, 


~~” 


BRUSH COMPANY 


$28 N. 22nd St. Milwaukee 3, Wis 
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tively little money tied up in credit to 
customers. At first, the groups leased 
existing warehouses. But with the re- 
moval of construction limitations, there 
has been some building of new ware- 
houses. 
@ New Service—At least half of the asso- 
ciation’s members are still not organized 
into warehouse cooperatives. Reason: 
There aren’t enough independent retail- 
ers in some areas. So it has inaugurated 
a new service primarily for their benefit. 
Called the Buy Right Sell Right Price 
Service, it tells subscribing members 
just what they should pay for each of 
over 1,000 items. It is designed specifi- 
cally to counter the information avail- 
able to the chains’ central buying offices. 
Specially prepared slide rules will en- 
able retailers to compute selling prices to 
net a given markup. Weekly supple- 
ments will catalog changes in the price 
situation of all the enumerated items. 
Undoubtedly, independents in other 
areas will follow New York’s lead—un- 
less they can force their wholesalers to 
give them a better deal. But the chains 
have made one thing stick for sure: The 
independent is going to have to give 
up some of his independence if he 
wants to stay in business. 


Newspaper Competition 
In the Northwest 


Sheldon Sackett, owner of a string of 
small radio stations and daily news- 
papers on the Pacific Coast, has leaped 
into the big time. Sackett (1) bought the 
Seattle Star and (2) announced he 
would soon establish a daily newspaper 
in Portland, Ore. 

e Seattle Battle—Advertising volume of 
the Star is far behind the other two 


is less than half that of its afternoon 
competitor, the Times, or of the lone 
morning sheet, Hearst’s Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 

Sackett is still mum about where 
the money to buy the Star came from 
and where he expects to get the addi- 
tional sums to expand staff and circula- 
tion—and thus, he hopes, advertising. 
Taking a swipe at papers owned by “the 
financially powerful,” he gave the Star 
a new slogan: ““The People’s Newspaper, 
owned by the men who run it and run 
by men who own it.”” He says he hopes 
that ultimately staff members will own 
the paper. 
© Merger in Portland—Sackett acquired 
a shopping paper, The Sun, in Portland 
about a month ago. He has just bought 
up a Portland printing plant and is ex- 
pected to merge the two properties into 
a daily competing with the established 
big two, Oregon Journal and Oregonian. 
Rumors have him going into Spokane 





soon, too. 


Seattle papers. Its circulation of 67,000 . 


Cheaper Nylons? 


Stores begin cutting to lure 
buyers as industry plugs shadoy, 
sheerness to regain fragility high 
turnover of silk stocking era, 


When prices of women’s ap) 
their expected post-Easter I} 
Dumpty, nylon hosiery is likel 
in the fall. The reason is th« 
Prices are out of line with pur 
power. Retailers say manuf 
must cut prices. Manufacturer: 
tailers’ profit margins are too 
Meanwhile consumers have sai 
say by not buying. 
eQOne Pair Free—In New Yor! 
trend was apparent as early 
month. Stores began making red 
that ranged up to 30%. A few ret 
ers revived the “club” idea of 
years ago by offering one pair free wit 
every twelve pairs purchased (pictur 

Uncharitable cynics claim that it | 
this situation which prompted I. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. to 
nylon allotments another 10% 
month, possibly in the hope of prevent 
ing price cuts from getting out of ha 
Mills are now getting only enough | 
to run at 60% of capacity. Some fill i 
by making silk or rayon hose—neither o/ 
which finds a ready market now. Othe: 
let their machines stand idle. 
e Channels Disrupted—Much of th 
trouble is maldistribution. The return 


New York’s Odette Shops, Inc., sold 
a baker’s dozen for the price of 12 
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¢ nylons after the extreme wartime 
nortage disrupted normal trade chan- 
els, When mills got into | mec 
sain after the war many of them by- 
assed Wholesalers in favor of more 
vrofitable direct deals with large re- 


ilers. 

Result: Big stores in big cities are 
Fefusing some of their allotments from 
Syills, while smaller stores in smaller 
‘ities, who depend on jobbers, are much 
Hess generously supplied. 

» The Wear Factor—Nylon hose wears 
Jonger than silk. It remains to be seen 
vhether the advent of nylon will make 
the prewar productive capacity of the 
ull-fashioned (as opposed to seamless) 
Josiery industry too great for the nor- 
‘nal domestic market. Just before the 
war, the rey produced 44,000,000 
Klozen pairs of full-fashioned hosiery a 
year—only about 20% of it nylon. Now 
nylon is by all odds the dominant yarn. 
' The industry has long since recog- 
‘ized this situation. For the past year 
St has been promoting ultra-sheer i 
Siery. Object: to regain some of the 
Surnover it once enjoyed with the much 
Snore fragile silk hose (BW—Apr.27’46, 
82). Currently about 25% to 30% of 
the nylon yarn allotted to hosiery mills 
5s 20 denier; the rest is 30 denier. No 
rshipments of 40 denier (service weight) 
‘nylon yarn have been received for sev- 
‘eral months. 
Shadowy Colors—Another factor 
which may help restore the element of 
bsolescence to the hosiery business is 
sthe current introduction of high-fashion 
colors. Blue, green, black, copper, and 
ther colors are being offered in nylon. 
If these colors are accepted widely 
enough so _ that  fashion-conscious 


swomen feel obliged to wear blue stock- 


ings with a blue dress, they should help 
increase sales. One drawback is that the 
color of nylon yarn tends to fade from 
washing; this is more conspicuous in 
high-fashion colors than in_ staple 
browns and beiges. 








‘CIGARETTE PRICE CUT 































Normalcy is returning to the ciga- 
rette market. 
* Larus & Brother Co. (maker of Edge- 
worth smoking tobacco) has announced 
that Dominos are now selling for 2¢ 
a pack less than the big-name popular 
brands. Before the war, regular-size 
Dominos were one of the 10¢ brands. 
Rising costs forced their disappearance 
from the market. After the war, they 
were reintroduced, this time at popular- 
brand prices. At the same time, Larus 
brought out a king-size Domino, also 
at regular prices. The new price cut 
applies to both sizes. 
*R. J. Reynolds has announced that 
enough Camels are now being made so 
that it is no longer necessary to allocate 
them to dealers (BW—Feb.8’47,p38). 
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Translation: * Prints postage onenvelope Seals flap same time 


Quite acute, these Orientals 


They catch on quick .. . to the advantages of 
printing postage stamps directly on the envelopes... 
compared to the disadvantages of buying paper stamps 
which must be stuck on the envelopes. Therein lies the 
outstanding efficiency and economy of a postage meter 
.. . obvious in any language! And sealing the envelope 
flap at the same time . . . makes mailing faster and 
easier in any office, large or small. 

There are also other advantages ... Postage is 
always available in the postage meter, can be printed 
as needed, in the exact amount needed, for any kind of 
mail... is printed on tape for parcel post . . . Postage 
is always protected in the meter, safe from theft, loss 
or misuse .. . and is automatically accounted for by the 
. The dated postmark, printed with the stamp, 
saves postmarking and canceling in the post office, 
helps metered mail make earlier planes and trains! 

If you’d like to know how a postage meter can serve 
and save in your office, call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office . . . or write direct for an illustrated booklet. 


Bk -f LEME 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 
Prrney-BoweEs, Inc., 1412 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 
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Like Kec hnzseatose 
you can profit with plastics 


Bulletin 4404 
bes materi- 
als and machines 
for plastic pro- 
nm. Send for 
your copy today. 








Only 70 seconds is required to produce this pair of 
moldings; 2, Sg accurate, profit-making pro- 
duction at its best. The material is white polystyrene— 
no finishing, no painting, since its beauty is inherent 
in that plastic. 

For Your Production— 

Consider using plastics to add to the beauty and 
utility of your products. Mold your own. There is an 
H-P-M molding machine to handle this plastic 
aera Operation is quickly mastered, so your 
abor costs with this machine are low. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1000 Marion Road, Mount Gilead, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit and 
Chicago. Representatives in other principal cities. Export Dept: 500 Fifth 
Avenve, New York, N. Y. Cable—"“Hydraulic.” 


Injection Machines 
FOR MOLDING THERMO-PLASTICS 


REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 
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Whisky Jitters he 
‘ational 
Postwar demand drop, pric. JP ™ 
A A ‘ - ish, wh 
cuts, large inventories Cause g some 
Ag ) 
acute concern in liquor trade 0, 

Distillers are outwardly calm, Ros. 
Dealer: 
Conditions in the liquor busi: ow as : 
fast approaching a disorder t! prey once 
industry's more self-indulgent con Invent 
sometimes show. Until recent! ither Ww 
of the nervousness has been ex\)ibit ilers hav 
at the retail and wholesale leve!,. } (eS Ae 
now distillers are showing signs of uently | 
casiness, too. hg? 
e Slowing Production—Schenicy’ we! ; 
reduction in the price of Golden \\ eae 


ding (BW—Apr.5’47,p16) is a 
point. Equally important is th 
troduction of lower priced blends whi 


Whe trade 
ummer ' 


ee, . d 
distillers had neglected during t! ye 

The curtailment of production ry “i 
Schenley Distillers Corp., Brown-| hia pide 


man Distillers, and Publicker Ind 
trices, Inc., also shows which \ 
wind is blowing. Shutdowns ar 


pcadjustm 
prised by 


unusual for the whisky makers; t ie b 
were customary before the war. But woot 
the normal production pattern was ‘) tai nai 
produce full blast through the end «5 airy 


ral and 
May, knock off during the 4 


weather months. 

Distillers maintain that the ri 
grain oo is the reason for the pi 
ent shutdowns. But many ob j 
feel that there is more to the 
in view of the existing supply-demai 
situation. 

e Less Hectic Demand—As usually hiap- 
pens, the chain reaction began at the 
retail level. Dealers are all too aware 
that demand has fallen off from the 
easy-spending war days. Then, on 1 
lush Saturday night, Mike Jones from Hj / 


the war plant would go in to the cor 
—— 





WIN‘ 





ner whisky store and demand Scotch. 
Now when Mike goes in, he asks for the 
cheaper brands, One Saturday recent 
Mike didn’t go to the store at all. ‘That 
was the time Mrs. J. caught him befor 
he got away and took the spare $10 to i 
buy a long-dreamed-of electric iron. { 


Dealers and wholesalers alike hav Ast 
felt the cold wind of this decline in de Rj $104, 
mand. Retail inventories right now av Mj Assets 


much higher than normal. Price cut ij} Washi 





ting at this level was inevitable. sale of 
e Slow-Moving Inventories—Ther indicat 
other reasons for the inventory ¢ iS spre 
showing up now. During the whole: 
good whiskies were considered bctt up OV 
than money in the bank by many | Cente: 
tailers. They invested all their At pre 
cash in inventories which they wer sclecti 
too anxious to sell. are de 
Now that the whisky market is Inside 
ing topsy turvy, inventories are move 
ing out of hiding and further upsettin3 on the 
the market. Bonded Mt. Vernon ryt, BL 
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The trade is afraid that this spring and 


» Anticipated—Distillers _ still 
pot to be too disturbed by any of this. 
“hey say that they had counted on a 
Readjustment period and are not sur- 
prised by it at all. 


that cuts by distillers cannot affect the 
mctail price too greatly so long as fed- 
ral and local liquor taxes remain as 


, the square bottle, discontinued by 
tional Distillers in 1939, is now avail- 
bie in retail outlets. Old Bushmills 
Lich, which National stopped import- 
¢ some time ago (Jardime Liquor 
orp. now imports it), is available un- 
er the old National label in many 
ores. 

Dealers—as well as wholesalers—are 
ow as anxious to unload the stuff as 
fiey once were to get hold of it. 

| Inventories are creating havoc in one 
ther way. Some retailers and whole- 
ilers have already felt the heavy breath- 
ng of their creditors. They have fre- 
uently been forced to get rid of some 
their stocks for whatever they will 
bring. Eventually all this distressed 
merchandise ends up at the retail level, 
here it sells for far below going prices. 





ummer will see a new flood of such 
ierchandise appearing. 
profess 


They acknowledged some prices will 
save to be lowered. But they maintain 

















WINGS FOR SURPLUS 


A surplus barrage balloon (price: 
$104, deflated) flying over a War 
Assets Administration stoze in 
Washington, D. C., advertises a 
sale of surplus goods—a dramatic 
indication that the buyers’ market 
is spreading. ‘To make it easier for 
wholesale buyers, WAA is setting 
up over 100 Customer Service 
Centers throughout the country. 
At present, customers make their 
sclections from samples; the goods 
ov delivered from a warchouse. 
Insiders speculate that the next 
move may be to have the goods 
on the spot. 


‘U.S. POSTAL METER DIVI 
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Amusing THE NEW 


USPM ALL-PURPOSE POSTAL SCALE 





































HIS brand new scale will fill a real need in many a mailroom. 
Built exactly like the famous Model 970 Parcel Post Scale, it 
gives exact computation of first class, air mail, third class, parcel 
post and book rate postage on weights up to 30 pounds for all 
domestic zones. 

Packages or correspondence slide easily from any direction onto 
its rugged platform. Its wide-view chart lights up automatically .. . 
whisks into position . gives accurate postage computations 
instantly! Automatically adjusts itself to temperature changes, 
insuring year-round correctness. 

Call your USPM specialist for a demonstration doday. 


USPM SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 
MEET EVERY MAILROOM NEED 


USPM offers you complete mailroom service—expert planning, 
systems and equipment to fit your particular requirements. Write 


Dept. BW-47 for “Blueprint”’ Folder giving full information. 





- Letter and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers 
Mailroom Equipment ... Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 


JMMERCIAL 
NEROLS 


25) 55 <1 O) © 7-5 BLO). 


Metered Mail Systems. . 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... 






Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Lest to develop 


a corrugated box 


for PAINT 














Hinpe & Daucu pioneered with the first corru- 
gated box for shipping canned paint . . . was 
first with a double-wall box that greatly in- 
creased protection in transit, increased pack- 
ing and handling efficiency, simplified identifi- LOOK TO 


REG U S&S PAT. OFF 


cation in storage. Now, most canned paint is 
shipped safely and economically in corrugated 
boxes. Now, also, many other H & D “firsts” 


have become standard for their respective in- 





dustries—glassware, chinaware, canned food. 

ew : “ar FOR PACKAGING 
furniture, to name a few —and are reducing eer: 39 
shipping costs, minimizing damage in transit, fi rs ts 
decreasing distribution costs, increasing sales. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 4704 Decatur 
Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Authority on Packaging 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore 13, Maryland © Buffalo 6, N.Y. © Chicago 32, Illinois * Cleveland 2, Ohio * Detroit 
27, Michigan * Gloucester, N. J. * Hoboken, N. J. © Kansas City 19, Kansas ° Lenoir, N.C. © Montreal, Quebec 
Richmond 12, Virginia * St. Louis 15, Missouri ® Sandusky, Ohio * Toronto, Ontario * Boston, Mass. 
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high as they are. With the !\x Qj, 
continuing high, reductions by ‘he 
tiller come to the ultimate cons ::me, , 
a very small percentage cut. ; 
Dept. of Commerce figures indica 
that in February, retail buyin fro, 
wholesalers was 21% below a y ir ag, 
But distillers declare that buyin woyl 
not be falling off so heavily if :ctaile, 
did not think real price cuts were in the 
ofing. They insist that the tax ang) 
makes this approach of retailers yep 
unrealistic. ; 
At any rate, everybody in the trag 
admits that their men are back selling 
no longer are they merely taking orden 
Sales managers are back on the stump, 
imploring their men to hustle. 
e What About Scotch?—Distillers jp. 
sist that retailers are not taking a lon; 
view in their present price _policie 
toward Scotch (which several distille: 
import). They hold that, with supplic 
what they are, retailers should be as. 
ing a lot more for Scotch than the §; 
to $6 a fifth it sometimes goes fo; 
They say the supply cannot improve fo: 
a long time, and the retailer has mer 
to hold on to it and he can’t lose. 
However, the recent decision of the 
British to export more Scotch to obtain 
dollars may change this picture some. 
what. 


HEINZ: PHILANTHROPIST 


H. J. Heinz Co. this week combined 
charity with a promotional program en. 
tirely new even to the highly compet 
tive baby-food business. a newspaper 
advertisements it announced its inten 
tion of distributing one million pack: 
ages of Heinz baby food to children i: 
Europe through -the American Friend 
Service Committee, a Quaker relief or- 
ganization. 

In addition, Heinz offered to send 
one extra package for every package 
bought at retail this week. Purchaser 
were asked to inform Heinz of the nun- 
ber of packages bought by filling out : 
coupon printed in the ad—and including 
the dealer’s name. 


PS. 


Passenger-car tire market got a needed 
fillip (BW—Mar.15’47,p68) when the 
government announced removal of 2! 
restrictions on white sidewalls. 

When an unrelated company adds 4 
washing-machine line it’s not news. But 
Automatic Washer Co. of Newton 
Iowa, has reversed the process and 
marketing a new Detacho lawn chair 

Census Bureau has brought its popu 
lation estimates of the U.S. by age, 
color, and sex up to July, 1946. 

National Assn. of Wholesalers. '- 
cently incorporated in New York, 3 
embarking on a campaign to publicize 
the economic role of the wholesaler. 
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team with you 


IN THIS PRACTICAL 4-PASSENGER PLANE 


Plenty of room...a cruising speed of 150 MPH...a nonstop 
range of more than 500 miles! You get them all in the 
all-metal Navion. Here’s practical, all-purpose 
transportation for salesmen and executives alike. 

A single Navion or a fleet of them means time and 

money saved. This bigger plane offers penny- 
per-seat-mile performance...and tricycle 

gear and other features make the Navion 

easy to fly even for beginners. CAA 

Approved Type Certificate No. 782. 


For illustrated brochure and name 
of dealer near you, write Dept. B-12, 
North American Aviation, Inc., 
Municipal Airport, 

Los Angeles 45, California. 





USEFUL, FLEXIBLE CAPACITY. The sound-proofed, 
luxuriously appointed cabin can be quickly con- 
verted for cargo hauling. With seats removed, pilot 
alone can fly with 645 Ibs. of cargo in 55 cubic feet 
of easily-loaded space. 











Should it be 


a CASTING 
Or 
a FORGING? 


~at JESSOP 


for special shapes in 


STAINLESS STEEL 


JESSOP STAINLESS Castings 


The JESSOP Cast-to-Shape Division is 
equipped to furnish stainless and heat re- 
sisting castings of the proper analysis to 
_— our specifications. OP Stainless 

eat Resisting Castings conform closely 
to ov shape of the finished product... saving 
valuable hours in machining time and re- 
ducing the amount of steel required. 


JESSOP STAINLESS Forgings 


Some stainless applications, particularly 
those of simpler design, lend themselves 
readily to forging. Typical forms are rings, 
discs, bars, shafts, spindles, and hubs. As a 
leading producer of stainless and heat re- 
sisting steels, JESSOP supplies forgings of 
the exact analysis and heat treatment for 
your specific application. 

We will gladly work with your engineers 
to determine whether JESSOP Stainless Cast- 
ings or JESSOP Stainless Forgings will serve 
you to best advantage. also pro- 
duces stainless and heat resisting steels in 
sheets, plates, and bars, and stainless-clad 
steel in sheets, plates, and flanged and dished 
heads. Write for details. 


JESSOP STEEL CO. 


WASHING] UN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Ie ' N A N C r (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 
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Municipal Expenses Soar 


New York’s billion-dollar budget leads way for sharp postwa, 
rise in community expenses. Higher wages, longer payrolls, ney, 


services mean much higher taxes of all kinds, plus state financial aid E 


To most municipal finance officers, 
the war years brought few fiscal prob- 
lems. Collecting current taxes, and 
levies long in default, was easy. Many 
municipalities even found themselves 
with enough surplus revenues to start 
reducing their loads of outstanding 
funded debt. 

That’s not surprising. In those years: 
e Cash income of the average taxpayer 
rose sharply because of the war pro- 
duction boom, 

e Manpower and material shortages 
combined to restrict municipal expendi- 
tures for even normal services, construc- 
tion, and maintenance. 

e Relief rolls quickly sank to nominal 
levels. 

e Expenses Soar—But now the picture 
has changed. Since V-J Day, operating 
expenses have skyrocketed. Many a mu- 


nicipal government is spending up : 
50% more than in prewar days. ‘ 

Many factors are responsible {or ; 
sharp rise in running costs. Among t 
are: 

e The need to resume (often to 
pand) the normal services disrupted 
the war. 

e The postw: ar stepping up of munici 
employees’ wage scales. 

e The improvement in working 
tions which has resulted in longer p 
rolls. 

e The insistent demand that 
war-delayed projects be completed : 
mediately, despite rising constructi 
and maintenance costs, and the possil 
future fiscal problems such und 
ings may create. 

High municipal housekeeping 
have had an increasingly violent imp 











LESSONS IN CORPORATE BEHAVIOR 


James F. Bell, chairman of the board of General Mills, Inc., expounds 
details of his company’s annual report at a meeting of “stockholders. 

But the stockholders are only facsimiles. Students at the University of 
Michigan Business Administration School at Ann Arbor, they are getting 
their training in the conduct of big corporation affairs from an expert. 


— 
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Picture of a Perfect Pay Day ! 


For Management ..., Payroll on time . . . not on overtime. 


For Paymaster .... More work done easier and faster with 
controlled accuracy ... especially in volume figure production with 
untrained personnel. 


For Employees ... Full checks, free from calculating errors. 


What makes this pay day picture possible is the Marchant 
Calculator. On payrolls, as in all types of figure work, Marchant’s 
20 Points of Superiority give today’s highest calculator performance. 


The Marchant Man in your 
phone book will be glad to 
prove this statement, 


For fast, easy payroll methods 
write for Unit 17- 147 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 
Oakland 8. California 
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+ MARCHA T= 
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FI fi aa 1, Fire started here. A tiny flame in this maze of pipes, pumps 


and tanks mushroomed to inferno pitch in minutes. A C-O-Two 
fire extinguishing system here, with a smoke detector, rate-of- 
rise or fixed temperature actuator, would have flooded the area 
with dry, sub-zero carbon dioxide gas and smothered the fire 
before it had a chance to spread. 

2. 10,000 gallons of alcohol sent flames leaping 100 feet above 
the plant; intense heat drove firefighters away from the blazing 
building. C-O-Two blankets alcohol, gasoline and other flam- 
mable liquid fires in clouds of cooling, inert, oxygen-diluting 
carbon dioxide gas. It does not scatter blazing liquid. 

3. In 30 minutes the roof and two walls had collapsed. A few 
seconds later, the remaining walls fell. 

4, 90 minutes after the fire started—this is all that was left 
of a $500,000 specialized processing plant—twisted metal and 
smoking rubbish. C-O-Two systems detect fires at once and put 
them out instantly, before they cause excessive damage. 





If your plant has special fire hazards such as electrical equipment, diesel 
engines, spray booths, dip tanks, blueprint and record vaults or cooking 
vats, be sure they are protected. C-O-Two, the modern fire extinguish- 
ing agent, is safe to use on live electric equipment; it does not corrode 
metals, injure fabrics and finishes nor contaminate food. C-O-Two is 
available in sizes for every type risk: famous Squeeze-Grip portables, 
wheeled and hose reel units, automatic or manually operated fixed pipe 
systems, smoke detecting systems and heat-actuated fire detecting 
systems. A C-O-Two distributor or one of our engineers will help you 
plan safe, modern fire protection. Write for further information, 


C-0-Two FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 NEW JERSEY 


TE TH PYRE ACTURIN MPANY 
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Budget Breakdown 


For the 1947-48 fiscal year 
New York City is faced wit!) ¢! 
first billion-dollar budget eve: »; 
posed for any governmenta 
except the federal governiient 
The estimated total is $1,029, | 29. 
314. This is how the money \ 


be spent: | 
Debt service ....22---$199,083,273 | 
Departments: 
Education and higher | 
education ....... 198,549,985 | 
VM choc aee 142,205,455 
Hospitals and health. 82,824.16 
i ke aa a 74,253,578 
Baek coien 48,229 685 
Sanitation .....¢cs. 42.509.233 
Water supply, gas & 
re 20,700,544 | 
A Se hee 14,723.40] | 
Public works ....... 10,470 89 
Te) OSS piae ee eee 92,513 
Pension contributions.. 62,600,242 
Unallocated ......... 40,456,845 


And here are the municipal ad- 
ministration’s estimates of where 
it’s coming from: 


Real estate taxes ...... $489,508.377 
CE RIES. 6 35's vecaw ke 341,800.01 
SE eae 143,361,731 
Federal aid .......... 31,319,416 | 
Other sources ........ 23,130,796 








on the budgets and tax rolls of mos 
communities. Particularly vulnerabi 
have been many of the taxpayers of th: 
big cities. Worst off are those in th: 
country’s largest metropolis. 

¢ Billion-Dollar Budget—Last wee! 
New York’s Mayor William O’Dwy« 
was forced to sponsor the first billion 
dollar municipal budget in history. Hi 
said the city would need $1,029,120; 
314.73—or over $50 million above hi 
earlier tentative estimate (BW —Feb.|' 
'47,p68)—to meet its running expens 
in the 194748 fiscal year. 

O’Dwyer’s latest budget (box, above 

calls for expenditures some 13% 
larger than those in the fiscal period 
ending June 30, 1947. It is also $255: 
million (26%) bigger than the 1945-+ 
budget, the last of the LaGuardia 
gime. Yet O’Dwyer claims that it wil 
actually fail to meet all “legitimate 
city requirements. 
e Per Capita Tax: $137—Expenditure 
of that size spread over only one yea 
mean a burden of about $137 for even 
man, woman, and child in the cit 
That per capita charge was neve 
equaled even in federal spending unt! 
1943. 

Other comparisons are equally sta‘ 
tling. Next year’s expenses for running 
New York City: 

e Are 32% larger than New York Statt 
expects to spend in the same period. 





e Were never surpassed by annual fed 
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government expenditures until 
0 7 
acid neatly have paid federal ex- 
enses in the entire 1861-70 Civil War 
ecade. a 

Where It Goes—Servicing of the 
ty’s outstanding obligations, and the 
erating costs of its huge educational 
cilities, will each account for almost 
0% of next year’s spendings. Next 
iggest spender will be the Welfare 
Dept. It will absorb some 14% of the 
otal. The police, fire, and sanitation 
epartments will jointly account for 
other 16%, hospital and health serv- 
es 8%, pension contributions 6%. 
Much of next year’s higher costs can 
be attributed to salary adjustments and 
age increases. 

eal Estate Taxes—In their search for 
nds, municipal authorities haven’t 
bverlooked property owners. Higher as- 
ssment values and real estate tax rates 
have lately become almost automatic. 
New York, for example, has just in- 
reased its assessed valuations for the 
hird successive year. To support the 




















MONEY, NOT TO BURN 


















The fire began at 2:00 a.m. 
and razed the building. By 11:00 
a.m. the Central National Bank, 
Chicago, was open for business 
again. The location had shifted, 
however, to the old Banco di 
Napoli building, about a mile 
away. 

At the scene of last week’s holo- 
caust a Herring, Hall, Marvin fire- 
proof vault, plus water from ten 
fire hoses, kept assets and deposi- 
tors cool until the bank’s books 
and $1 million were rescued, un- 
harmed. 
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~~ 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUES 


Food Machinery Corporation 


$8,000,000 
242% Sinking Fund Debentures, due March 15, 1962 
Price 1007%%% 


and accrued interest from March 15, 1947 





70,000 Shares 
3%% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Par value $100 per share) 


Price $101 per Share 


and accrued dividends from March 15, 1947 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State 
Srom the undersigned only by persons to whom the under- 
signed may regularly distribute the Prospectus in such State, 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


April 3, 1947. 


Mitchum, Tully & Co. 



























































NOT A NEW ISSUE 





125,000 Shares 
F. W. Woolworth Company 


Common Stock 


(Par value $10 per share) 


Price $48.375 per share 





Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


April 2, 1947, 
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Available 


for industrial needs 


Now 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


are now being produced 
in quantities 
insuring prompt delivery 


Do you like to figure out short-cuts, 
devise easier ways of doing things, or 
develop “special equipment” which 
will enable a factory to turn out 
better work in less time? If so, you'll 
find many applications for Hein- 
Werner Hydraulic Jacks. They’re 
great for many different pressing, 
bending, pushing, lifting or moving 
operations. 

Made in models of 1%, 3, 5, 8, 12, 
20, 30, 50, and 100 toms capacity. 
For details, consult nearest indus- 
trial supply distributor, or write us. 





HEIN-WERNER CORPORATION 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 





















budget, the city’s basic real «state ; 
rate will have to be boosted froy, , 
current $2.70-level to the hig: cst »), 
in history. (But it will be css 4, 
O’Dwyer's first forecast rate. }casop, j 
was discovered that a $400-mi ion e-, 
had been made in figuring ‘ota) ,. 
estate valuations.) 

Like other municipalities, howe. 
the city has learned of late that it , 
increase its real estate tax revetiues on} 
so far. New York State’s constitytj 
limits the city’s returns from such ley, 
to approximately $491 million next ye 
This permitted hiking such 194). 
income only some $61 million aboye j 
year-earlier level. 
@ New Sources—Thus O'Dwyer, |j 
many another mayor in recent yey 
has had to search out and tap a numb 
of new tax sources, and seek more sty 
aid (BW—Mar.1’47,p60). 

Last year the New York Sta 
legislature acceded to a number 
O’Dwyer’s financial pleas by giving h 
city the right to double its previous |' 
sales tax for three years, to institute 
new 5% tax on hotel rooms costing § 
or more, and to raise to 5% its tax q 
pari-mutuel betting totals at the ne 
tracks. 

This year the legislature was |g 
agreeable to O’Dwyer’s pleas for x 
ditional state grants and other ai 
Largely responsible for this attitude wa 
the city’s recent refusal to raise its ¥ 
transit fares to wipe out the system 
deficit. 

e $28 Million Boost—State aid to th 
city in the next fiscal period will 
raised $28 million above current level 
to over $143 million; this compar 
with the $102 million of addition 
grants that were requested. 

And the legislature did authorize th: 
city to levy, at its discretion, an addi 
tional 1% tax on meals costing over S| 
a 5% tax on amusements; a tax not t 
exceed 25% of the state charge on re 
tail liquor licenses; and an ownershi 
tax of $5 on passenger autos and S| 
on motor trucks. These, it was est 
mated, would produce over $24 millic’ 
of additional revenue yearly. 

e The “Least Harmful”—According 
O’Dwyer, New York City will make 
only of the automobile ownership ta 
That “is the least harmful,” he report 
since passenger car and truck owners a! 
“in a better position to assume this bu 
den than those affected by the othe 
taxes suggested.” 

Obviously, car owners vigorously det 
O’Dwyer’s reasoning. But so d 


4 









a 





chee tees 





















qo d 
classes of taxpayers hit by the ne 
budget. 

e Other Taxes—New York’s problem 
are far from unique. Other cities at 
levying new taxes. 

In California, local sales taxes havt 
proved a most popular medium; some ’- 
communities are using them. And te 

DITTO, 
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Partial receivals, purchasing follow-up, flexible 
receiving controls are vital to present day produc- 
tion. Ditto’s One-Writing System offers the most 
simple, economical and speedy method to meet 
these needs. From a single paper original a// pur- 
chasing data required by every department is pre- 
pared in a matter of minutes without mats or stencils. 
And cumulative receipts— progressive information 
—are produced without rewriting! 

Write today for Case History No. 4209 which 
gives complete facts onthis Ditto Purchasing System. 

Learn also how Ditto will’ solve your Payroll, 
Production and Order-Billing problem—will help 
you to operate with greater speed—less help— 
less overtime. 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ONE-WRITING BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
DITTO, INC., 669 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois ¢ In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 















The NewWest 











From the Report* of the Sen- 
ate Committee to Investigate Indus- 
trial Centralization we quote: 


“When our era of industrialization 
began . . . industries took root 
where proximity of resources to 
centers of population made it most 
profitable and convenient.” The 
report emphasizes that these now 
over-developed industrial areas can 
scarcely hope to expand their local 
markets further. They must either: 
1) Encourage industrial develop- 
ment in foreign countries to 
increase their purchasing power, or 
2) develop our own West which 
produces 50% of the nation’s min- 
erals, 49% of the timber, 32% of 
agricultural raw materials, and 
occupies 61% of our continental 
area. “Development of this area,” 
the report continues, ‘‘should 


*This report and the map which accompanies 
it are well worthy of serious study by every 
Available for 25 cents from 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


industrialist. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT € 


808-A HARRISON ST. 



































mean an enormous 
new market for Amer- 
ican products.” 
Kansas, with its 
transcontinental railroads, 
airlines and highways is the 
logical gateway between the 
industrial East and this great 
under-developed Western area. In 
Kansas you find abundant cheap 
fuel and power, enormous reserves 
of basic materials, favorable legis- 
lation, excellent living conditions 
at low cost, and manpower that is 
intelligent, experienced and thor- 
oughly cooperative. Ask this Com- 
mission for further information. 
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Bey a | 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


KANSAS we : 
R MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 








trend is spreading elsewhei.. Pp; Brown 
larly sales tax-conscious of late \.Jm board | 
been Alabama communities ‘B® ing Co 

Parking meters have bex Dall 


by a growing number of ties ; in 1902 


means of collecting addition of Chi 
as well as to help solve t father). 
problem. Fifteen cities ar poy 1918 u 
ported to have profitable parking jm with fi 
Other popular new incorie s,m vere. 
have been amusement taxc ng of Revi 
license levies based on gross sales: y Russ 
or higher taxicab license fecs; spdmm and tt 
pinball and jukebox taxes: ney many | 
higher imposts for the privileze of , preside 
erating taverns or retail storcs sj try in | 
hard liquor or beer; cigarette taxes; fm Brass | 
new or increased charges for such opm origina 
free normal municipal services a; gm Revere 
bage and rubbish collections and » 
age connections. SAVI 


@ Outside Revenues—More states are} 
coming conscious of the dependence San 









municipalities on “outside” reyengm N. T. 
Wisconsin now shares about two-thmm the \ 
of its revenues with its cities and toy hiked 
Indiana about 60%; and Ohio savings 
52%. Six other states have appr have 4 
more liberal tax-share bills already ¢ Fou 
year, And new tax-sharing measures hig banks 
been presented in the legislature to dep 
twelve additional states. Municm ously 
statisticians figure that cities are 1 “Doe 
looking to their states for about 9 intere: 
billion of annual revenues, or some 254 by eit 
of their total needs. Fifty years ago ug Bankit 
aid didn’t greatly exceed 10%. to seve 
situati 

NEW LINEUP AT REVERE (1) 
ty to 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., th VJD 
week elevated C. Donald Dallas to bo depos: 
chairman and James J. Russel] to pra has b 
dent. As chairman, Dallas succeeds F.} cently 











































C. D. Dallas, Revere’s chairman . 


.. 
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Brownell, who remains chairman of the 
poard of American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., an afhliate of Revere. 

Dallas’ career in the industry began 
in 1902 with Dallas Brass & Copper Co. 
of Chicago (it was named after his 
father). He headed the company from 
1918 until 1928 when it was merged 
with five other companies to form Re- 
yere. Since 1931 he has been president 
of Revere. 

Russell has served Revere as a director 
and treasurer since its founding; for 
many years he was secretary se vice- 
resident as well. He entered the indus- 
try in 1904 in the mills of Rome (N. Y.) 
Brass & Copper Co., another of the 
original companies involved in the 
Revere merger. 


SAVINGS BANK INTEREST UP 


San Francisco’s Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A. and New York’s Bank of 
the Manhattan Co., which recently 
hiked interest rates paid on time and 
savings deposits (BW —Dec.21'46,p74), 
have attracted followers. 

Four prominent Brooklyn savings 
banks distributed first-quarter dividends 
to depositors at the rate of 2%. Previ- 
ously 14% had prevailed. 

“Does this forecast a general boost in 
interest payments on thrift accounts 
by either savings or commercial banks? 
Banking experts doubt it. They point 
to several special factors in the Brooklyn 
situation: 

(1) The four institutions decided to 
try to halt the decline disclosed since 
V-J Day in the rate of growth of savings 
deposits. While still slight, this trend 
has become increasingly noticeable re- 
cently; 


. . . James J. Russell, president. 
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“Makes a 


T’s not our business to reform de- 
I spairing desperadoes—but it is 
our job to keep intruders off your 
property. And we do this so well 
that Cyclone has become the most 
widely used property protection 
fence in the world. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence is 
sturdily constructed of top-quality 
materials — designed for efficient 
service, and built by Cyclone crafts- 
manship into a fence that stays taut 
and true through the years. And it 
is firmly installed — by Cyclone’s 
own factory-trained crews — to 


fellow consider turning 


honest, doesn't it?” 


withstand the continued buffetings 
of wind and weather. 

To get the benefits of Cyclone 
Fence protection for your own 
plant, send in the coupon below. It 
will bring you a booklet describing 
the 14 types of U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence available. Or call on one of 
our expert engineers to assist you in 
your planning. There is no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 

Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 

United States Steel Export Company, New York 


\| Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
1 Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, I1l., Dept. 447 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 


NI It’s full of facts, 


specifications, illustrations. 


Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


7 Address 
m! City 


i | Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [) School; [) Playground; 


iA 


State 


feet. 

















Ee uplan INDUSTRIAL 
HIGH TENACITY 


NYLON FABRICS 


ARE STRONGER, LIGHTER, CHEMICALLY RESISTANT 


COULD BE USED IN YOUR 
PRODUCT OR MANUFACTURING 





Costs Cots than, gon thieke 


Special high tenacity Duplan Nylon fabrics offer great advan- 
tages to industry. Many different cloths are now being made 
and used. Others can be designed to your specifications. 


ALL HAVE THESE CHARACTERISTICS: 
COLOR — is naturally white, can be dyed in colors. 


AIR POROSITY — can be woven to allow passage of large 
or small air volume. 


WEIGHTS — range from zephyr weights to heavy fabrics. 
HIGHLY RESISTANT — to alkalis, most organic acids, 


mildew, insects. 
QUICK DRYING — non-porous, absorbs liftle liquid. 
COMPARATIVE FIBER STRENGTH — 

















gtams per denier. 12345678 
High Tenacity Nylon GLASS FABRICS 
 hdetaaay FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 
Cotton Fe Strong, fireproof glass fabrics bring 
High Tenacity Kiiscose Rayon em d f i 
Regular Viscose Rayon a advantages for construction or 
Wool - decorative use. Woven to fit special 
Regular Acetate » 





























needs. Get details from Duplan. 





WRITE for suggestions on using Nylon. Tell us how 
you use fabrics in your business... the job they must 
do, and the conditions under which they must operate. 


Write to INDUSTRIAL FABRICS DIVISION. 


9 MILLS TO SERVE YOU 


THE Puphan CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


4 512 SEVENTH AVENUE - 





(2) They have lately been ab) to ;, 
vest a bigger-than-average propo tion ¢; 
their lendable funds in mortgaces, 3, 
thus felt in a good position to pix 
their rates. 

Actually, a 2% interest rate on «. 
ings deposits is nothing new in Broo}. 
lyn. Despite recent easy-money cop¢. 
tions, four other mutual savings banks j; 
the borough (there are 21 of then 
altogether) have been disbursin. inte, 
est at such a rate to depositor: for , 
number of years. 

In Manhattan, the situation is diffe. 
ent. Every savings bank there excep: 
one has been paying 14% for some time 
The single exception has been paying 
2%. But it has just warned its depos. 
tors that “because of the lower yielj 
on available investments suitable fo; 
savings banks, a dividend rate at the rate 
of 14% may be expected for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1947.” 


WORLD BANK DIRECTOR 


Organization of the World Bank aé- 
vanced another step this week when 
Chauncey G. Parker, investment banker, 
took over the helm as administrative 
director. 

A veteran of World Wars I and II, 
with overseas service, Parker holds a 


— 





Chauncey G. Parker 


Legion of Merit award for his services 
in the recent war—as chairman of the 
Navy Price Adjustment Board and 4 
vice-president of the War Contracts 
Adjustment Board. 

Between wars, he established himself 
in the banking field, organizing in 1930 
the firm of Auchincloss, Parker & Red- 
path. He is on indefinite leave from this 
firm to serve at his new World Bank 





post. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your booklet, “When 


Curve is UP". 





Menediscisevess 


Company ...... 
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Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 
everywhere... When you order gauges, in- 
siston ASHCROFT. . . Write for booklet. 
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With perfect confidence! 


ou pull a cord, press a 

button or turn a switch 
and light leaps up in your 
home. 

For in the power and light 
plants there are the best de- 
vices known to insure unfailing 
current. Among these are 
Ashcroft Gauges, indicating or 
recording pressures of water, 


steam, air, oil or gases. 


Before you were born (un- 
less you are almost a hundred 
years old) Ashcroft Gauges 
were noted for enduring accu- 
racy in public utilities, trans- 
portation and industry. As sci- 
ence developed new materials 
and engineering modern de- 
signs, Ashcroft more than kept 
pace with the improvements. 

So wherever pressure gauges 
are required, you may order 
Ashcroft Gauges—with perfect 
confidence. 









ASHCRO 


Pee 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves ond ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Crones, ‘Budgit' and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists, 


and other lifting specialties, 
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Senate Brews Strong Medicine 


Union-regulating bill bears Tait’s name, Ball’s strong idea: 
It rewrites Wagner Act, imposes responsibilities on labor, outlaw; 
some strikes, permits the use of injunctions in others. 


The year’s most critical week on the 

labor front (page 15) did what time and 
argument had been unable to accom- 
plish. It flushed out of the Senate 
Committee on Labor & Education a 
draft of an omnibus bill designed by its 
sponsors to achieve the practical limit 
of federal policing of the unions. 
e Horror and Surprise—Organized labor 
professed itself horrified, said its worst 
fears were surpassed. Some management 
representatives, too, having followed the 
tested policy of asking Congress for more 
than they expected to get, were sur- 
prised at the result. 

Clearly, so far as the draft was con- 
cerned, the views of Sen. Joseph Ball of 
Minnesota, big labor’s most implacable 
foe on the committee, had prevailed. 
The “moderate” position attributed to 
Sen. Robert A. Taft either had been a 


fiction or had been washed out, for he 
declared that the omnibus draft wou) 
have his support. The draft bears }j 
hame, 
e Main Theme—As a starter, the 7, 
bill rewrites the Wagner Act to includ 
last year’s Case bill (BW—Feb.9’4 
p76). It imposes responsibilities 0; 
unions, outlaws certain strikes, and pe: 
mits temporary government injunctio: 
against strikes involving national eme: 
gencies:. Management’s hand is strengt! 
ened in dealing with labor unions. — 
Taft builds on the curbs asked } 
Truman in his State of the Unio 
message last January. Truman gets h 
request for a ban on jurisdictional strike 
and for a committee to study basic labo: 
problems, and a lot more besides. 
e May Be Quintuplets—The bill is 4 
vided into five sections, and might be 





Businessman Named to 


The first fruit of John L. Lewis’ 
week of “mourning” for the Cen- 
tralia disaster victims (BW —Apr.5 
’47,p96) was the appointment of a 
public representative to the three- 
man board which will administer the 
coal miners’ welfare fund. He is 
Thomas E. Murray, New York City 
engineer, member of the board of 
directors of the Chrysler Corp. and 
of the board of trustees of the Bank 
of New York. As former receiver of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
(now part of New York’s municipal 
system), he has had experience in 
dealing with highly complex financial 
problems. This should be valuable 
equipment for the key position of 
presiding over the disbursement of 
the tonnage-royalty pot which has 
now passed the $17,000,000 mark. 

Ever since the fund’s establish- 
ment last year, Lewis has been de- 
manding that it start operations. It 
could not even begin to function un- 
til the third man was named to sit 
with the representatives of the gov- 
ernment and the miners on its board. 
Secretary of the Interior Julius Krug 
had delayed picking a name from the 





Mine Welfare Board 


list submitted by Lewis until the | 


Centralia tragedy gave the U.M.W. | 


boss an opportunity for a sharp attack [fF 


on the government’s inaction. 





Ee RO 


Thomas E. Murray 
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Dapper Dan, the Doubter, said: “I think I'll go and 
e see if all the Statler tales are true ‘bout hospitality. 
I'll visit them, and at the risk of being quite a pest, 
T'll soon find out if I am really treated like a guest.” 


His Statler room, he found, had both real comfort and 


@ good taste. And best of all, a downy bed that promised 


sleep posthaste. Who could resist? Dan took a nap, and 
dreamed the nicest things; he dreamt he owned a 
Statler bed that had built-in coil springs. 

















Later, from inside the bath, a passer heard this song: 

e “The Statler bath is tops with me, there just is nothing 
wrong! The sudsy soap, the snowy towels, all make the 
scene complete. The Statler bath is what I call a 
Special Statler Treat.” 

















Dinner in the dining room found Statler at its best. 
Said Dan: “I’ve never had such food,” unbuttoning 
his vest. Mused Dan, no longer doubting (and we pass 
this on to you), “I must admit I am convinced. The 
Statler tales are true.” 


























Dapper Dan, Believer now, checked out next morn at 

@ ten. He chuckled as the desk clerk said, ““Please be our 
guest again.” “Of course I will,” said Daniel, as he 
waved a fond farewell, ““There’s not a doubt that from 
now on the Statler’s my hotel!” 














HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON + BUFFALO - CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON 


STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 

NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
PROTECT YOUR FUTURE WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 
P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip! Try to plan your visit 
to a Statler for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday—that’s 
when you'll have the best chance of getting the kind 
of accommodations you want! 








ASBESTOS 


IN ACTION 


THAT IS SPUN 
INTO 





OUT OF THE EARTH comes this fabulous stone, asbestos . . . the 
only inorganic mineral fibre which can be carded, spun and 
woven into cloth in its natural state. 


KaM ASBESTOS TEXTILES fill a multitude of industrial needs wherever 
high temperatures are a factor. Tape is used for insulation 
where close clearances preclude the use of bulkier materials. 
Asbestos Cloth is used for fire-proof suits, gloves, theatre 
curtains, packings, and in laundry ironers. Asbestos Yarn 
is used for braiding insulation over wire, in brake linings and 
clutch facings; Asbestos Thread for sewing asbestos cloths, 
and attaching gas mantles. 

IN YOUR INDUSTRY, there are probably operations which K&M 
Asbestos Textiles could improve. Write for further informa- 
tion about Asbestos Textiles, and other K&M Products, 
including: “Century” Apac_ structural 
sheet material . . .““Featherweight” 85% 
Magnesia Insulation for pipes and boilers. 


Nate made hitbestlos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it 
serve mankind since 1873 


: KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
IN CANADA—ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD. © MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 
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Closed-Shop Tally 


Latest box score for 1947 gp 
state closed-shop legislation 
@ Bills to bar closed-shop con. | 
tracts, or to place the “night to 
work” issue before the electorate 
as a state constitutional arend. 
ment, have been passed by legis 
latures of seven states—Vircinia, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Tennes. 
see, North Dakota, New Mexico, 
and Texas. 

e In all, open-shop legislation js 

now on the statute books of twelve 

states. Others are Arizona (page 

100), South Dakota, Nebraska, 

Florida, and Arkansas. | 
e Similar proposals have been te. 

jected by legislatures of seven 
states—Wyoming, Indiana, West 
Virginia, Colorado, Utah, Kansas 
and Idaho. The Minnesota senate 
ordered a proposed closed-shop 
ban returned to committee. 

e The closed-shop issue is still | 
before legislatures in at least a 
half-dozen other states (BW- | 
Mar.8’47,p84). 











come five separate bills. This woul 
enable Truman to sign some, veti 
others. 

The section on national emergencie 
would apply only in disputes “affectin; 
substantially an entire industry” ani 


threatening the “national health ani ‘ 
rained 


safety.” In such cases, the Attome 

General could obtain an_ injunction the D; 
against a strike—but only after he hai ey're t 
appointed a fact-finding board and rie hic 
ceived its report. The injunction woul . oo 


stand for 75 days. If mediation failed ja exec 


settle the dispute in 60 days, the NLRB M@ight to 1 
then would poll the workers within l}MRh. user 
days on whether they wished to strike. 

If a strike occurred, the President coulRP"Y and 
report the situation to Congress. ouch ch 
e Provisions—The bill also would: ob requ: 
e Ban the closed shop, but permit: 

union shop or other form of union sf you at 
curity where half of the employees 2 ighting. 
fected voted for it. Employers, hovMbnotion. 
ever, would not be obliged to bargain 01 : 

a demand for union security. po all pla 
© Outlaw secondary boycotts and strike:ffi#lone ha: 
(1) for union recognition, (2) in viol: Mand its « 
tion of contract, and (3) against dec beens <@ 
sions of a new five-member Nation 

Labor Relations Board. Penalty: tripk {manual t 
damages. Bat mor 


e Curb industry-wide bargaining | 
certifying only local unions, and } 
barring international unions from ma‘ 
ing locals hold out for certain terms. 

e Amend the Norris-La Guardia act by 
permitting injunctions against violation 
of the new law. 
e Deny legal protection to foremen' 


WA 





LUC 


unions, and give greater recognition © 
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eyes and hands have an ally 
the Dazor Floating Lamp, whether 
’re teamed in the first-aid room, 
a high-speed machine or across 
executive desk. By floating the 
to the best position for seeing, 
user completely controls inten- 
and position. And a finger-tip 
changes either, each time the 
requirements change. 


you are accustomed to stationary 

ighting, or a lamp of restricted 

the free movement of light 

all planes will intrigue you. Dazor 

has the patented Floating Arm 

its device for holding the re- 

firmly, without locking or 
tightening. 


more important than the how 


AZOR FLOATING LAMps 


INCANDESCENT 


LUORESCENT 


and 


is the why of Dazor illumination. 
Employees who enjoy this comfort- 
able, glareless lighting see fine de- 
tails more clearly on machining, 
assembly, inspection, drafting and 
other exacting operations. As errors 
and hazards decline, there is a rise 
in morale. Special skills come to the 
front and productivity shows a gain. 


Phone Your Dazor Distributor for 
typical applications by other users 
or an on-the-spot demonstration. 
For the name of this nearby lighting 
authority, if unknown to you, write 
to Dazor Manufacturing Corp., 


4481-87 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, - 


Mo. In Canada address inquiries to 
Amalgamated Electric Corporation 
Limited, Toronto 6, Ontario. 





PRODUCTIVE 
LIGHTING 


Controlled 


BY EACH USER 
eee FOR EACH 
OCCASION 


MOVES FREELY INTO ANY POSITION 
AND STAYS PUT — WITHOUT LOCKING 


CHOICE OF 4 BASES —— 


UNIVERSAL 


VL 
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Freight Service 


for non-shippers 
s Rock 








You may not be a shipper—yet may benefit 
from Rock Island freight service. Millions of 
citizens enjoy lower costs because of the 
speed, economy and ccreful handling of 
shipments large and small by the 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Route of the Rocket Freights 


272 men with 3,620 years of specialized 
experience help shippers with problems of 
rates, routes, packaging, marking and stow- 
ing. For instance, 250 new freight cars 
designed specifically to deliver automobiles 
in perfect condition are now in service. 


Rock Island offices in all principal cities 
Contact nearest office or address: 


J. W. Hill, Freight Traffic Officer, 
Rock Island Lines, Chicago, Ill. 





independent unions, craft units, and 
groups of professional workers. 

e@ Permit suits for breach of contract, 
free speech without threats. 

e Undermine John L. Lewis’ welfare 
fund for coal miners (box, page 94) 
by barring employer contributions un- 
less the fund is used exclusively for the 


benefit of his own employe: | 
contribution now goes into one : nd §,- 
all miners. 

© Require 60-day notices of tern nati; 
or modification of contract, wit. 4 ¥. 
day notice to a new Federal M: liatio; 
Service, that will be independen of th, 
Labor Dept. 
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GET YOUR MESSAGE THROUGH 








with the RCA 2-station 
INTERCOM SYSTEM 


The quickest link between executive 
and secretary ... doctor and reception- 
ist... in retail store...any two stations 
in office or home. Two talk-listen units, 
amplifier, 100 feet of connecting wire, 
easily and quickly installed. Write to 
Dept. 21-D 1, for details. 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 
) RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN. M.S. 














Promotion 


A few years ago the promotional 
activities of the vitamin pill manu- 
facturers achieved what was consid- 
ered a unique result. A union in a 
Philadelphia factory demanded that 
the employer provide free vitamin 
pills to his workers. He did. Al- 
though the event was considered 
novel enough to be reported, it was 
not taken very seriously, because it 
did not seem to contain any prece- 
dents. But if Louisville (Ky.) truck 
operators ever heard of the Phila- 
delphia vitamin case, they have 
plenty of reason currently for being 
reminded of it. 

Another industry has done a sell- 
ing job so persuasive that its product 
has become a union demand. The 
Louisville local of A.F.L.’s powerful 
truck drivers union is demanding 
that “spring-suspension seats be put 
in all the trucks so members will not 
get beaten up by the bounce all 
day.” The union wants hydraulic 
seats installed. And union officials 
freely admit that they got the idea 
from seeing the advertising and pro- 
motion messages of the Boston 
Manufacturing Co. of Milwaukee, 
and the Monroe (Mich.) Mfg. Co., 
two principal firms in the easy-ride 
seat manufacturing business. 


Expected 


Neither of these firms has made 
a concerted attempt to stir up the 
unions about its product. About 
a year ago, however, when the 
Teamsters Journal, official organ of 
the union, was preparing a report on 
truck-driver working conditions, both 
firms were glad to cooperate by pro- 
viding data on seating. It is a not 
unexpected development that a un- 
ion like the teamsters, which keeps 
wage rates pushed up almost to their 
limit, will interest itself in other 
gains for its members. Nor is there 
any doubt that other unions will be 
doing the same kind of thing in the 
fields in which they operate. 

The business effect of this cuts 








— 


two ways. It not only concerns the | 
employer upon whom a demand js | 
made for a new installation, but it 
also involves the manufacturer and 
distributor of the product which the 
union believes will make some con- 
tribution to its members’ welfare. An | 
example of such a phenomenon on | 
a large scale is the current preoccu- | 
pation of the mine workers union | 
with safety devices. That this will | 
result in a record boom for the man- | 
ufacturers of mine safety equipment | 
is taken for granted. 

It now seems obvious that the 
firm which has a product touching 
labor has a new sales-assistance fac- 
tor to think about. 


Distaste 


There is always a danger, however, 
that the employer on whom a union 
makes demands that he purchase a 
certain product will get such a dis- 
taste for it that he will go to ex 
treme lengths to find a substitute. 
Neither Boston nor Monroe has 
been insensitive to this possibility. 
Unwittingly, however, one advertise- 
ment of the new seats gave the 
Louisville teamsters union an idea 
which will not endear the copy- 
writer of that ad to the truck opera- 
tor who was confronted with it. 

That ad said that research had te- 
vealed that a truck driver bounces 
up and down a distance equal to 
seven times the height of the Em- 
pire State Building while traveling 
300 miles in the average working 
day. It added: “Although the maxi- 
mum bounce may be only two 
inches, and the average only an inch, | 
the frequency with which the | 
bounce occurs on an ordinary smooth 
highway is so great that the total 
vertical travel of the driver’s body is 
about 30 ft. a mile or nearly 13 miles 
each driving day.” Some of the | 
Louisville truck drivers are paid on | 
a mileage basis. Emphasizing the 
“yet,” the Louisville local’s business | 
agent has stated, “We’re not asking | 
for travel pay for the distance | 
bounced up and down yet.” a 
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Whatever the problem—whether heating 
an apartment—dehumidifying the air in a 
blast furnace—attracting mid-summer busi- 
ness to a restaurant—preventing ether ex- 
plosions in a hospital operating room— 
Trane Heating anc Air Conditioning Sys- 
tems offer the correct solution. To make 
this versatility in heating and air condi- 
tioning possible, Trane furnishes the most 
complete line of products in the industry. 


Trane products are developed, tested, and 
built to the highest engineering standards 


Seite 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN ® Also 


m2 


BEHIND TRANE HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING-- 


The Most Complete Line of Products in the Industry 


--. with the added advantage that every 
Trane product is designed to match every 
other Trane unit. Thus Trane systems 
give the performance that is only possible 
when every component is operating in 
complete harmony with every other. 


The completeness of the Trane line 
makes it possible for the architect, engineer, 
and contractor to specify from one source in 
planning Trane Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Systems. Trane field offices in 85 
principal cities co-operate with them. 


TRANE COMPANY OF 


seme 























Because of Extra Advantages 


That Come with Carpenter Stain/ess . 


When you are planning new sales features or improved 
performance for your products—and have an eye on the 
cost sheet—the story of valves made from Carpenter Stainless 
holds a real promise for you. 


First, it promises the dependable performance that valve 

makers know they can get with Carpenter Stainless. On this 

special refinery valve part (8%¢" long) the manufacturer 
got good corrosion and erosion resistance, plus the strength 
to withstand heavy pressures. And the part was easily 
machined to close tolerances from Carpenter Stainless 
No. 2-B (Type 440-C). 


You can get those advantages, along with lower unit costs 
that are so important now, by calling one man. He can help 
you on Stainless machining jobs. He can help you produce 
more Stainless parts per shift, with fewer tooling troubles 
—fewer rejects on final inspection. He is your nearby 
Carpenter representative, and his experience is yours for 
the asking. A note to Carpenter today will put you on the 
road to better results with Stainless. That’s a promise. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


arpenter 


STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT: Buffalo, Cambridge, 
Mass., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
; Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 

A New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis, Worcester, Mass. 











SAVING LABOR TIME 





A portable machine that pastes 


veloped by Hyde Mfg. Co., South- 
bridge, Mass. The company te- 
ports that its device cuts in half 
the time it takes a paperhanger to 
do a job. In a recent demonstra- 


of paste in 2 min. Custoinary time 
by hand: about 15 min. 

At work, the machine elimin- 
ates the need for a pasting table, 
reduces mess. For travel, it folds 
up to about the size of a suitcase 





and trims wallpaper has been de- | 


tion in Cincinnati, it trimmed a | 
roll of paper and applied a coating | 





CLOSED-SHOP COMPROMISE 


A strike of A.F.L. restaurant «1 
ployees ended in Phoenix, Ariz., recent! 


when a closed-shop dispute was comp 


mised. Ultimately, the formula may ): 
reflected in labor-management relati 
in other traditionally closed-shop ind 
tries in states with open-shop laws. 
The Arizona Restaurant Assn. 1 
fused to renew closed-shop contract 


when they expired this year. It arguet 
that a new state law barred such a «fh 


a em er ee Ce 


striction of employment. ‘The Hotel (fF 


Restaurant Employees Internation 
Alliance (A.F.L.) countered with dé 
mands which, in effect, would ha 


given it a closed-shop in everything bu' 


name. When the demands were « 
jected, the union struck. Objective wi 
to establish some pattern for um 
security clauses in open-shop states. 
Last week that pattern was set. Th: 
union agreed to sign an open-shop cot 


tract in compliance with the state lav} 


In return, association members «greet 
that the union will be given a chance! 
fill all future job vacancies. 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 


that makes your interests our first consideration 


H” often we envy the peaceful, untroubled sleep of 
a little child! Yet many of our daily worries can be 
banished by protection as simple and effective as a child’s 


snug blanket. 


} it streamlines your insurance to provide the 


Hardware Mutuals ‘Program Plan” brings the peace 
of mind that goes with safe insurance protec- 
tion, without costly duplication. With the expert 
advice of our specially trained representatives, 


best values in business, automobile and home 
coverage. And the policy back of the policy 
assures many other benefits in savings and 
plus-service. 

Hardware Mutuals policyholders have re- 


ceived dividend savings totalling over $100,000,000.00 
since organization—made possible by capable manage- 
ment and the careful selection of risks. Write today for 
our free “Household Inventory Booklet.”” Licensed in 


every state—offices coast to coast. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
BUSINESS . . . AUTOMOBILE . . . HOME 


Hardware Mutuals 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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“WHICH ONE?” 


“WHEN I was asked, ‘Gagnon, 
do you like your job?’, I didn’t 
know at first which one to an- 
swer for. I can, and have, done 
just about every job in this 
mill, where, by the way, the 
finest writing papers in the country are produced. 

“My regular work is pattern making. But I’ve become a 
sort of trouble shooter here because I’m handy with all sorts 
of tools and, I’ll wager, at one time or another, I’ve worked in 
every department in the mill. Been here for over 30 years 
and never missed a whistle. That ought to be the answer. I 
like my work, I like my Company and the men I work with 
are all my kind. 

“I manage to keep busy outside of hours, too. Have a num- 
ber of hobbies, some profitable, some just to keep me out of 
mischief. For one thing, I carve and sell wooden horses for 
carousels—merry-go-rounds to you. They must be good be- 
cause I get orders from carnivals all over the East. I built my 
own house, my own way, with my own hands. I’m a hunter of 
the first water. Two years ago shot a record bear—425 pounder. 
Do some guiding, too, now and then, and believe it or not, 
I’ve tamed two foxes. Spend my spare time entertaining at 

eteran and Fraternal Clubs. 

“Maybe you think that this is 
a lot of work for one man. It does 
keep me busy but it also keeps 
me happy. I wouldn’t be a 
good State of Mainer if I didn’t 
like to work hard and well. 

“So when you ask me if I 
like my job, my answer is— 

= ‘You bet’, All of ’em.” 


tlliam Guguon 

What William Gagnon says, if carefully analyzed, con- 
stitutes an invitation for you to establish your industry in 
Maine. The State of Maine takes great pride in its indus- 
trial workers. They are capable, loyal and happy. The 


success of any industry depends upon the availability of 
workers with those characteristics. 





If you are thinking of mov- 
ing, expanding or decentral- 
izing, it will pay you to 
investigate the possibilities 
of a locationin industrial 
Maine. Send for the free 
booklet, “Industrial Maine”’. 








MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 














Death by Boyco} 


Westinghouse official say 
company must close big ));, 
because of A-F.L. union’s refy;; 
to handle C.I.O.-made produg; 


President Truman and the Rep) 
can members of the House and Sep, 
Labor committees don’t agree 
many things. One of the few thi, 
on which they do see eye-to-eye is {i 
secondary boycott. Both have ma 
tained that this is an indefensible pra 
tice. Both of them are looking for ; 
answer to the question: How can ty 
secondary boycott be outlawed? 

e Interested Party—One of the nation 
largest employers is also awaiting an 
iously an answer to that question. So ; 
the whole great industry of which it j;; 
part. Until an effective answer is foun; 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp. wi 
proceed with plans to board up th 
nation’s largest _lighting-equipmer 
plant, which it operates in Clevelani 

W. F. White, manager of the Wes 
inghouse Lighting Division, has fat\ 
told Congress that his company will b. 
unable to operate the plant in a perio) 
of normal business; that it has no alte: 
native except to “throw some 1,450 en. 
ployees out of work.” 

What’s happening at Westinghous 

illustrates why the banning of the sec 
ondary boycott is far from being a sin- 
ple problem. 
e 1.B.E.W. Boycott—In essence the te 
son the company’s lighting-equipment 
manufacturing operation is paralyzed : 
that members of the Internation 
Brotherhood of Electrical Worker 
(A.F.L.) individually and collectively « 
fuse to handle or install Westinghous 
made fixtures—because the compan 
production workers are represented }) 
the United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers (C.I.O.). 

Unless I.B.E.W. changes its mind 
Westinghouse, one of the acknowledge: 
leaders in its manufacturing field, wi 
be forced into a progressive retrench 
ment. In the end, it may have to go ou! 
of the lighting-fixture business entire! 
What makes it a direct case of caus 
and effect is the fact that about 90% o! 
the electricians employed by contractors 
in the building industry are members 0 
I.B.E.W. 

The secondary boycott problem, 4 
Westinghouse’s predicament reveals 
turns on the question of how men cai 
be induced to do a job which they © 
fuse to do. 

e Started in ’°39—Westinghouse was firs 
made aware that it was in I.B.E.W.' 
black book in 1939. The company mat 
agement began to get reports of a fev 
isolated instances in which I.B.1'.\\ 
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members tefused to handle Westing- 
house-made fixtures. This nudging be- 
ame pronounced early in 1944. 
It was in 1944 that U. E. won collec- 
ive bargaining rights in the Westing- 
ouse ents The Cleveland lighting- 
ixturc plant was the last in which the 
LO. intrenched itself. Its conquest 
here was the result of ‘a victory over the 
ederation of Westinghouse Employees, 
mn independent union which had held 
bargaining rights for the Cleveland op- 
ration until then. 
Unofhcial, at First-It was shortly 
fter U.E. moved in that the design of 


Westinghouse’s W. F. White 


Mithe secondary boycott became clear. It 
Mxemained “unofficial,” however, until 
Pate in 1945. At that time the business 
egent of the I.B.E.W. local in San 
sWiego notified the electrical contractors 
sof San Diego County that no member 
pf 1.B.E.W. would handle any fixture 
hat did not bear the I.B.E.W. label. He 
old the contractors that the decision 
Mhad been made at the union’s interna- 
ional convention in Milwaukee, a 
smonth before. 
In February, 1946, the San Francisco 
fice of the Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co., sales outlet for the parent 
mcompany, received the same notice di- 
Hectly from I.B.E.W. representatives. 
Similar notification was served upon 
Vestinghouse outlets in Miami, Los 
Angeles, and points between. 
“Hot” Goods—In the fall of 1946, the 
hicago sales offices of Westinghouse 
were forced to take back a quantity of 
mxtures which had been sold to con- 
tractors whose men refused to handle 
“hot” material. The company reports 
that the same thing is now happening 
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FOR ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION SEE OUR 
INSERTS IN SWEET’S 
CATALOGS 





Step up plant efficiency with 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 





y Panels of PC Glass Blocks assure ample light, 
properly distributed. That enables workers to turn out 
more quality goods. 

The insulating qualities of PC Glass Blocks reduce 
heat losses. Temperature levels are more easily main- 
tained. Precision machines operate at maximum efh- 
ciency. 

PC Glass Block panels exclude dust and grit, protect 
machines and goods in process from damage. 

The smooth glass surfaces of PC Glass Blocks can be 
quickly and easily cleaned by one man with a wet 
brush. 

These are some of the ways in which PC Glass 
Blocks step up plant efficiency. They also reduce oper- 
ating costs, by cutting artificial lighting costs, heating 
costs, the costs of maintenance labor and supplies. 

Plan for greater efficiency in your present plant or 
in new projects with PC Glass Blocks. Make sure you 
have full information. Send for our current book, 
which describes and illustrates all sorts of PC Glass 
Block installations in industrial plants. Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. 


Also Makers of PC Foamglas Insulation + 





Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 626, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send along my free copy of your new book on 
the use of PC Glass Block for Industrial Buildings, It is 
understood that I incur no obligation. 


OEE 


























Maybe you need 
more horse power 


on the job! 


We're talking about more horse power for cutting 
lumber. 








Few heavy-duty cutting machines were made available 
to industry during the war. Many plants now find them- 
selves underpowered in their lumber-cutting departments. 


By having an all-purpose Model GE 734 Horse Power 
DeWalt in each of these departments — pattern work — 
crating and boxing—construction and repair work inside 
and outside the plant—you make more horse power avail- 
able. You help workers get more, and better, work done. 


DeWalt is powered for continuous duty ... is capable of 
many different cutting operations. The number, in fact, 
is limited only by the ingenuity of the operator. The 
more your workers use this all-purpose power saw, the 
more uses they'll find for it. 


For the expanding production so much desired and so 
greatly needed today, DeWalt is practically a “must” 
for many plants. 

We invite you, as an executive, to secure more information 
for your technical men. Write for our catalog. DeWalt 
Products Corporation, 354 Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, \| 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Los Ang. s, \j, 
neapolis, Atlanta, Miami, § 
cisco, Boston, and scores of |< 
centers. 

Whatever Westinghouse fix 
now being installed are being 
by those few construction com 
building owners whose emplo 
not I.B.E.W. members. 

e Organizing Campaign—Me. iw); 
I.B.E.W. has been ae ing jp 
the Cleveland Westinghouse plant. 

In undisguised and matter of-f, 
terms, I.B.E.W. organizers co1stant 

oint out to the employees that « noog 
is slowly closing areund the plant 
exposed neck. They keep repeating th; 
the only chance the production worke; 
of Westinghouse have for holding ont 
their jobs is to kick out U.E. and «ffiliat 
themselves with I.B.E.W. 

They point to the 14 Cleveland 
lighting-fixture plants where I.B.E.\y 
has contracts, and where there is n 
threat of a shutdown. Nor do they i 
to point to the Lake Shore Flectri 
Mfg. Co. of Cleveland, which used t 
make electric panel boards and othe; 
electrical apparatus. Lake Shore wa 
forced to curtail products output of 
these and shift to others because of the 
effectiveness of an I.B.E.W. boycott 
e U.E.’s Position—Westinghouse off. 
cials presented all the facts on the boy. 
cott to the U.E. local with which they 
deal. The local took the position that 
what was happening was none of it 
business. It stands on its legal rights as 
the certified bargaining agency. 

The I.B.E.W. has nothing to say t 

Westinghouse. It is evidently waiting 
for the day when it can come to the 
company with a demonstrable claim of 
majority support among employces. 
@ What of Raw Materials?—Whien that 
day comes, and the I.B.E.W. can be 
legally accorded bargaining rights for 
the Cleveland Westinghouse employees, 
this particular boycott will undoubted) 
end. But the company cannot forget the 
fact that the steel and glass and copper, 
and many of the other raw material 
which go into its products, are manufac. 
tured by mills and factories where the 
C.I.O. is representing the employees. 

The I.B.E.W. has stated that once it 
takes over the representation rights at 
the Cleveland plant it will not be con- 
cerned about where the company gets 
materials. But Westinghouse wants 
stronger assurance. It wants a law. 

e Effect Doubted—Yet W. F. White, 
who has been with Westinghouse 2 
years and who has had the bitter exper 
ence of having to declare publicly that 
the company will have to shut the plant 
which is his pride, admits that in the 
final analysis you cannot force a man to 
work. And he isn’t ducking the hard 
fact that even if a man could be mace to 





DEWALT 


work. a little “clumsy fumbling” by an 
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willing workman on something as 
‘ate as a lighting fixture could effec- 
ly sabotage a company’s products. 
But he seems also to be stating a fact 
n he says: “The majority of think- 
peopl. will agree that secondary boy- 
ts should be uprooted from their 
sent legal immunity.” 


ser Feud Pact 


A.F.L.’s teamsters pull a 
btegic retreat in Pittsburgh be- 
e C1.O.’s brewerymen, but 
tinue drive in other areas. 













Pittsburgh's six-month, often violent, 
+ war’ ended officially last week. 
the bitter feud behind it showed 
s of continuing in a_ seven-state 
‘LC.L.O. battle. 

he Pittsburgh peace was achieved 
n C.1.0.’s United Brewery Workers 
f A.F.L.’s ‘Teamsters Union signed 
ightly worded jurisdictional agree- 
nt. It was reached, the feuding fac- 
s said, “in the interest of harmony in 
relations and the public good.” 
t the pact was clearly limited in scope 
the Dittsburgh situation; the basic 
ute was national and long-festering 
V—Nov.2’46,p85). 

Boycotts Lifted—Under the agree- 
nt, officials ordered a stop to brew- 
picketing and boycotting by A.F.L.’s 
msters in the Pittsburgh area. 
)1.0..made beer was taken off the 
‘L. “Unfair—We Do Not Patronize” 
. C1.O.’s inside brewery workers 
eed to permit brewers with closed- 
bp contracts to rehire most of a group 
203 outside employees who struck 
(qm the right to join the A.F.L. They 
eed to leave the union status of the 
uming workers to conferences be- 
en the C.1.O. and A.F.L. locals in- 
ved, 

indirectly, the three-page agreement 
imed from Philip Murray, C.I.O. 
ident, and Daniel J. Tobin, the 
L. teamster chieftain. Conferees 
0 signed the peace pact made clear 
tt credit must be shared by “top 
ion leaders.” 

Un Local Level—Murray and Tobin 
ferred for seven hours in a Pitts- 
gh hotel room to set the stage for 
xe moves. Their only statement after- 
id was one which gave local repre- 
itatives full powers to settle the dis- 
tt. These representatives finally 
kked out the peace agreement with 
thelp of Pennsylvania Common Pleas 
ge William H. McNaugher. 

Judge McNaugher entered the dis- 
te when brewery employers sought an 
junction to bar teamster interference 
th beer movements. The judge thrice 
layed injunction hearings. He pressed 
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677% SAVING IN 
TIME AND LABOR 


Acme Uni-Pak eliminates complaints, 
losses and shipping damages for 























a 
The packing job starts with loose washboards like these. 
Under the old method a bundle of 12 washboards was 
nailed together with four 18” wood cleats, two on each 
side of the bundle. Cost was 7c for cleats, plus nails, 


per bundle. 


Efficient Acme Uni-Pak method makes a bundle of 12 
washboards with two straps to a bundle. Material cost 









ii 


‘ 





§8 214c each... a saving of 4'4c per bundle. This type > ee FE 


of packaging is three times as fast as the old method. 


When executives at Albenco Manu- 
facturing Incorporated became 
alarmed at the high cost of crating 
materials, labor, and an excessive 
number of shipping losses, they called 
an Acme Shipping Specialist. 

Withcut charge, he recommended 
changes that resulted in a 67% sav- 
ing in time and labor, a 63 % saving 
in materials, and gave Albenco a 
better shipping package. 





More savings ahead, Acme’s new 
No. 3 Steelstrapper, lightest tool 
made, now available. Magazine 
holds 100 seals. Tensions, seals, 
and cuts the strap in one opera- 
tion. Small base requires only 5- 
inch strapping surface. ‘Two levers 
working in opposite directions give 
better balance, easier handling. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA 


. tory booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 


Whether you make washboards or 
locomotive parts, Acme Shipping 
Specialists will be happy to advise 
you on your shipping problems with- 
out obligation. 


See Acme’s record in reducing 
costs and improving shipping in 
many industries. Mail the coupon 
below or write for the illustrated 
booklet, “Savings in Shipping.” 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. BW-47 
2838 Archer Avenue 5 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of your case his- 


NAME. 6 cc ccccccccccccccecccccccccccsss 


ACME STEEL CO. 


CHICAGO 





CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES ll 
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The National Plastics Exposition 
will present to the midwest and the 
nation a truly representative show- 
ing of all the new materials, ma- 
chines, equipment, processes in the 
growing field of plastics. 

It will be an industry show. To 
industrial purchasers, store buyers, 
engineers and designers, SPI extends 
a cordial invitation to visit the ex- 
position. 

If you would like to attend, write 
the Society of the Plastics Industry, 
295 Madison Ave., New York. 


2D NATIONA 
* PLASTICS 
EXPOSITION 


SPONSORED BY THE SOCIETY 
OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 


The COLISEUM, CHICAGO 
MAY 6 - 10,1947 x 








CASTER 


WITH 


Full Grip 


RUBBER EXPANSION 
SOCKET AND 
DOUBLE BALL BEARINGS 


aN 





Quick application... 100% wall 
contact... shock-absorbing are 
advantages of this FAULTLESS Ex- 
pansion Socket for hospitals, in- 
stitutions—wherever metal tube 
furniture rolls on casters. Half 
@ century of specialized engi- 
neering experience has produced 
a wide selection of FAULTLESS 
Caster sizes, types and capaci- 
ties. If you want to move anything 
easter SEE YOUR FAULTLESS 
CASTER DISTRIBUTOR OR DEALER. 








FAULTLESS CASTER CORP. 
Dept. BW-4, Ev ville 7 


for a union agreement to gain that ob- 
jective without further fraying labor- 
ites’ tempers. 

e How Lasting?—First hopes were that 
the Pittsburgh peace would be reflected 
nationally. Murray announced that he 
was “hopeful [the settlement] will pave 
the way for orderly and peaceful adjudi- 
cation of all jurisdictional disputes.”” But 
from Dan Tobin’s office came no assur- 
ance of a lasting peace. 

Teamsters’ headquarters announced 

an unrelenting organizing drive on brew- 
ery workers will continue in other states. 
Their objective is an estimated 98,000 
brewery workers. What’s more they aim 
to take in not only those who work in 
distribution lines but production work- 
ers as well. That would encompass the 
C.1.0, union’s 43,000 members. 
e Strategic Retreat—First activities in 
the broadened offensive came in Cleve- 
land. The teamsters also opened anti- 
C.L.O. drives in Missouri, Minnesota, 
Connecticut, West Virginia, and _ IIli- 
nois. In Massachusetts, C.1.O. brewery 
workers retaliated by striking to force 
brewers to discontinue using A.F.L. 
drivers to distribute beer. 

Under the circumstances, the care- 
fully laid peace pact in Pittsburgh ap- 
peared to be little more than a strategic 
retreat by the teamsters from a losing 
battle. It was not a surrender—nor even 
a truce by compromise—in a full-fledged 
wat. 


Bow to NLR3 


Supreme Court cacisio 
foremen’s union is a reby) 
state action in labor ma 
Federal powers come first 


States moving to assum a }y 
jurisdiction over labor matt«'s hag, 
back this week from the U.S. Sw, 
Court. Justices held (6 to 3) thy 
National Labor Relations Act 
precedence over state “‘little Wy 
acts” whenever interstate 
involved. 

The decision, in a New York 
case, was also a rebuff to the ; 
pendent Foreman’s Assn. of An 
F.A.A. was divested of State Laby 
lations Board certification as bars, 
agent for supervisory employces ¢ 
steel plants. 

e Frustration—F’.A.A. applicd ty 

New York State Labor Relations } 
for recognition as bargaining agent 
foremen at Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp. plan 
1944. At the time, according to Jy 
Jackson’s majority opinion, the ‘ 

of the New York supervisory emply 
to organize was frustrated by the p 
of the National Labor Relations Bu: 

When the state board certified F 4 


IN Mer 











LABOR RELATIONS FROM A NEW VIEWPOINT 


Richard T. Frankensteen, one-time vice-president of the United Auto 
Workers (C.I.O.), sat on the opposite side of the table during recett 
U.A.W. contract discussions. Frankensteen (second from left) now » 
assistant to the general manager of Allen Industries, Inc., a Detroit pat 
maker. His biggest job is to advise on labor relations. Conferring wit! 
him were (left to right) Marion Dombek of the union committee; Jer }. 
Tobias, general manager of the company; Harold C. Allen, its president; 
Ned Coleman, local president; James Walker, union plant chairman. 
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hen equipped with wrecking crane, the Universal 
eep” becomes a dependable, efficient wrecker se. 
pable of towing any passenger car. 







othe Universal “Jeep” carries mechanics and equip- 
ent to the job. Steel bed has space for tires, batteries, 
@ools. Power take-off at rear can be used to operate 
ir compressor unit, for inflating tires. 


It’s a natural as a 
service station and 
garage service car. 


The Universal “Jeep” has what it takes to work as a tow 
car and wrecker. It has the strong frame and reinforced 
drawbar required for heavy towing. The clutch is 
larger, too—and there are special low gear ratios for 
getting under way with heavy loads and for sustained 
pulling at extremely low speeds. The highly maneuver- 
able “‘Jeep’”’ is unhampered by close quarters or heavy 
traffic. Four-wheel drive takes it over bad roads, through 
mud and drifts impassable to ordinary vehicles. 

See the versatile, economical Universal “‘Jeep” today. 
It does more different jobs for garage men and service 
station operators than any other vehicle. You can’t beat 
it for road service and trouble shooting—and it serves 
equally well as a pick-up, tire repair truck, snow plow, 
sweeper, and as a general utility vehicle. 
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In the LEBANON Valley 





From the book, “lebanon eke Theta og 
Centuries". Charmingly illustrated and written, 
it's well worth owning. Write for your free copy. 


To spacious Sunset Market farmers of Lebanon County 
bring a yast profusion of produce every Tuesday 
and Friday. Thousands of eager customers carry off 
baskets crammed with the products of the inten- 
sively cultivated, abundantly fertile Lebanon Valley. 


People far beyond the confines of the Valley 
enjoy the full flavor of pure food—thanks to 
the corrosion resistant castings produced 
by the Lebanon Steel Foundry. Extensively 
employed in the food industry, Lebanon’s 
stainless alloys are rendering outstanding 
service. Lebanon engineers are constantly 
experimenting with new and better ways to 
combat corrosion in every industry. Consult 
them about your castings. 


Lebanon Steel Foundry ¢ Lebanon. Pa. 


LEBANON ‘st: CASTINGS 


— 





THEY’RE 
HOMELESS! | 





and a Pyrene* Fire Extinguisher at 
the start would have saved it. 


Every other minute a home catches fire 
in this country—99% caused by care- 
lessness of ordinary citizens. Our 
per capita loss is four to six times 
that of any European country. 


An investment in Pyrene may 
save the investment in your home. 









Insist upon Pyrene at home and 
auto supply dealers. 


Keep a Pyrene refill handy. 





Pyrene Manufacturing company 


NEWARK 8 


NEW JERS 
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companies challenged its jurisdiction to 
act in a case involving firms in interstate 
commerce. The state contended that 
NLRB jurisdiction was “not exclusive.” 
The SLRB said: “Until federal power is 
actually exercised, state power may be 
exercised.” State courts agreed. 

The high federal court majority, how- 

ever, ruled that when NLRB has 
“asserted control over company labor 
relations in general . . . this leaves no 
room for the operation of state author- 
ity.” Minority justices contended that 
no barriers should be raised to block 
collaboration of national and_ state 
boards with like duties. 
e Significant—Management and union 
attorneys were studying the decision this 
week for the answer to a common and 
significant question: Will the high 
court’s new bow to NLRB make ineffec- 
tual state laws which cover ground 
touched by federal statutes? 

State labor relations boards, and state 

legislatures this year, have sought to 
increase state authority over labor dis- 
putes (BW—Jan.18'47,p98; BW—Feb. 
15’47,p90). Several legislatures have bills 
before them which would bar recogni- 
tion of foremen’s unions. 
e How Far?—Also involved is the type 
of question raised in the recent Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. labor dispute. 
C.I.O.’s United Auto Workers held 
NLRB certification at the West Allis 
plant, but the Wisconsin labor board 
acted on an independent union petition 
to hold a state collective bargaining 
election there 

U.A.W. sought a federal court re- 
straining order, contending that the 
Wisconsin board could not disturb a 
relationship recognized by NLRB. The 
union argument was turned down in dis- 
trict court. Attorneys are now consider- 
ing an appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court—if the Wisconsin board eventu- 
ally recognizes an independent union, 
tosses out the NLRB-certified U.A.W. 


PORTAL PASSING 


Surrender of the CJ.O. Pottery 
Workers Union in the Mt. Clemens 
Pottery Co, portal-pay suit should not 
raise management hopes too high. The 
case which led to claims on industry 
for over $6 billion might yet yield some 
outcroppings. Unless Congress acts on 
the issue, there is no assurance that 

other employers will be similarly freed 
of portal-pay problems. 

The union dropped plans to contest 
Judge Frank A. Picard’s recent decision 
(BW—Feb.15’47,p86) which disallowed 
claims under the “de minimis” principle 
of law. The union was advised that 
chances for a favorable verdict by the 
U. S. Supreme Court appeared slim. 
Moreover, C.I.O. nationally cautioned 
against further legal moves while the 
portal-pay issue is pending in Congress. 


The union is particular]. ¢op, 
about how the fight for «sty, 
fenses against portal claim 

into an attack on the enti 

act. 

C.1.O. reasons that if he 
permitted to disappear in t 1c , 
might drift into oblivion i) Cy 
If no ban on portal-pay 
acted in Congress, it isn’t 
that, at a more favorable tin, 
heavy docket of union port \|-p 
could be brought back to life. Pr 
could then be sought in a s! Onge: 
than the admittedly weak one x 
Mt. Clemens. The reopenc 
a suit based on claims of some 
policemen that they are requ 
report for inspection and _ trainy; 
minutes before they go on du 
begin drawing pay. tT 

There have been no_ indicaifit 
however, in Washington that ( 
strategy will succeed. As Iloux 
Senate conferees continued work 
mutually acceptable bill the ov 
still is that, regardless of the court. 
some form of portal-pay limitatiogy 
sure to be voted (BW—Mar.22’47; 

Hence, significance to emplovfe 
the portal-pay suit withdrawal curl 
appears to be just this: Whether of 
a new law bans future portal-pay « 
an employer won’t be required + 
for anything less than the 14 my 
prework time which Judge Picard 
was de minimis. Until changed in; 
that will stand as the interpretatiog? 
how much time remains trivial, 

P.S. a 

Commercial Telegraphers (i 
(A.F.L.) last week filed 30-day s 
notices against the Western Union| 
graph Co.—which saw its business b 
this week because of the telepig 
tie-up (page 15). The union charg: 

“complete collapse” of negotiat 
with the company on a 1947 contr 
protested “wholesale layoffs, downing 
ing, and unilateral wage cuts’ by #% 
company. It said they were in vio! 
of its existing collective bargai 
agreement. Strike notices covered ' 
000 A.F.L. employees in six of ® 
Western Union districts. The rem 
ing 7,000 recently rejected A.I'.L. 2 
collective bargaining agency cle 
(BW—Apr.5’47,p100). : 

Right-wing C.1.O. leaders in \ 
York City have bowed to an ord 
C.1.0. President Philip Murray to! 
band their Trade Union Comm! 
for Democracy (BW—Mar.15 474 
Murray was supported by the C Log . 
ecutive board. He warned ‘T.U0 
leaders that such a group constiti 
“dual unionism” which is against CI 
bylaws. T.U.C.D. sponsors immed 
announced that they would not “ 
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This country’s foreign trade outlook is beginning an important shift. 





Half a dozen industries are suddenly discovering that the domestic 
market has reached at least a temporary saturation point. 

In some cases, backed-up orders are being canceled; in others, full 
production over the last six months has cut backlogs to unfamiliar and alarm- 
ing lows. 

Export orders are now something to be coveted, rather than political 
obligations to be filled under pressure from Washington. 

s 

The trend was faintly visible as long as a year ago in such lines as 
machine tools and airplanes. 

Radio manufacturers and a few electric equipment producers began 
welcoming a limited amount of export business early this year. 

This week, Detroit automotive parts manufacturers admitted that 
new domestic business is lagging and that they would be happy to fill what 
is likely to be only a temporary dip with orders from abroad. 

Post-Easter clearance sales in consumers’ soft goods will revive many 
manufacturers’ interest in exports. Textile leaders have optimistically 
declared that they expect foreign orders to take up any slack this year in 
domestic sales (page 21). 











e 
The prospect that the rest of the world will have dollars to spend for 
U. S. goods has also brightened in the last few weeks. 


Whatever strings may be attached by Congress, the $400-million loan 
to Greece and Turkey is virtually assured. 

More important, it is clear now that the country generally will support 
the Truman Doctrine. 

This means more loans for the Middle East when pending funds are 
exhausted. There will also be a broad program of lending in other parts of 
the world to combat the spread of Communism. 

The proposed $500-million loan to Korea, and inevitable credits to 
lran, indicate how widely dollars will be dispersed. 

a 

These security loans will be supplemented before the end of the year 
by dollar credits from the World Bank. 

With a New York office opening this month, the bank expects to offer 
its securities in the U. S. market before the end of the summer, and to begin 
an active lending program this fall. 

In addition, this week’s resignation of Harry D. White as U. S. execu- 
tive director on the International Monetary Fund indicates that Wall Street 
has had its way. White’s successor, instead of being another government 
man, is almost sure to be a professional banker (BW—Mar.8'47,p17). 

This means that the fund also is likely to become active very soon, with 


Wall Street playing a vigorous role in its support. 
e 


In individual countries, local efforts to increase dollar holdings are 
developing. 

France is going all out in its tourist drive. It not only aims at enticing 
visitors to remain as long as possible in the country, but also hopes to tempt 
them with a wide variety of super luxury goods exclusively available in such 
tourist rendezvous as the Rue de la Paix. 

Britain, after severe criticism both at home and abroad for failing to 
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steer more exports into countries where they can earn hard currencies, has 
decided to accept the advice. 

First move is to raise the supply of barley allowed to Scotch whisky 
distillers. Then it will boost the export allocation from 55% to 75% of 
production—with all of the increase going to dollar countries (page 76). 

* 

You can expect the Moscow conference to continue until May, but 

don’t look for any significant accomplishments to come out of the meeting. 








The Kremlin is not yet sufficiently worried over the Truman Doctrine 
to make the kind of concessions necessary for an agreement on Germany. 

Washington, on the other hand, is increasingly convinced that vigorous 
implementation of the program will ultimately prove to the Russians that: 

(1) The U. S. means business; 

(2) They cannot successively combat the effect of a constructive 
economic program on Western Europe’s confidence in the democracies. 

& 
Failure to reach an agreement on the economic unification of Germany 


is expected now to bring a speedup in plans for intensive economic develop- 
ment of the U .S.-U. K. zones. Final decisions on these plans await only the 





return of Secretary Marshall from Moscow. 





First move is expected to be the granting of a $20-million loan by the 
Export-Import Bank for the purchase of raw cotton to step up German 
textile output. 

Next step will be a drive by Military Government authorities to get 
U. S. businessmen to come to Germany and make their own contracts for 


German goods. , 
§ 


Other trade patterns are beginning to develop. 
London has just made a riew trade and currency pact with Madrid. 
Terms of the deal call for the purchase by Britain of $80 million to 
$100 million of Spanish fruit, foodstuffs, and iron ore. 
In return, Madrid officials agree that they will freeze any part of the 
balance which they cannot spend immediately for British goods or services. 
e 


It looks as though Argentina has become a permanent factor in the 
international cheese market to the detriment of Italy. 


Its production broke all past records in the 1945-46 season. Output 
totaled 193,353,000 Ib., against 128,641,000 Ib. as recently as the 1942-43 
marketing year. 

With the same rate of gain continuing in the first quarter of the current 
marketing year, Italian exporters have a dwindling chance of regaining their 
place in the U. S. market for this particular product. 

e 

Nevertheless, Italy will swing back into the U. S. trade orbit this year. 

Credits will probably be made available to Rome—either by the World 
Bank, or by Washington as a part of its program to discourage Communism 
in devastated and weakened countries. 

In anticipation of this financial rehabilitation, an Italian economic 
mission will arrive in the U. S. late this month. It will be prepared to purchase 
basic equipment for the prompt rehabilitation of Italian industry, and to offer 
Italian manufactured specialties which the country is already prepared to 
export in quantity. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 12, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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USINESS ABROAD 











Ihe moment,” Cripps said, “is undoubt- 

dly dark, . 

e present is anxious, the future is stark, 
the future is grey if the present is black, 
nobody wants the Conservatives back. 

» Government’s planning is hardly to 

blame 

id the remedy offered is more of the same; 

Bjong-term emergency now has been planned 
planners will plan under Planning 
Command. 
» crisis requires no emotional call— 
le can stand 50 years with our backs to 
he wall.” 
r —Sagittarius, in New Statesman & Nation 
















"So Britain’s Labor government has 
ed in a businessman, Sir Edwin 
bwden, to plan the country and the 
emment out of the economic jam 
ich socialist planners failed to fore- 
l. 

Plowden’s appointment as chairman 
the Planning Board, at an annual 
Bry of $26,000, is no mere sop to 
vate business. The desperately wor- 
d government has handed him the 
gh task of linking official plans with 
t realities of business operation. ‘The 
prd will represent management, labor, 
d government. 

‘ot a Dictator—Plowden does not be- 
ie an economic dictator. ‘The Cabinet 
ins responsibility for economic policy 
isions. 
But the Planning Board will draw 


















Hilary Marquand 
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Sir Edwin Plowden 


itam brings together a team of businessmen and civil servants to chart a new course for its economy. 


e “ae WA . 47 
rtains Brain Trust 


Labor government calls in two businessmen to head new 
» Planning Board. Job is to coordinate planning activities of all 
nistries and other departments of the government. 


upon new business talent and mesh the 
planning activities of other top-level 
groups. It will parallel the Economic 
Section of the Cabinet Secretariat and 
the interdepartmental Steering Com- 
mittee. 

Through the Planning Board’s liaison 

with these groups, Plowden will be able 
to make direct recommendations to the 
Lord President and the Prime Minister. 
He will have a small planning staff con- 
sisting of three or four personal assist- 
ants, an industrial consultant, an econ- 
omist from the Economic Section of 
the Cabinet, and economists from the 
planning sections now being established 
in each of the major government de- 
partments. : 
e Business Background—At +40, Plow- 
den is one of Britain’s bright young 
men of business, A key figure in Charles 
Tennant & Sons (small-scale counter- 
part of Union Carbide & Carbon Co.), 
he is a director of British Aluminum 
Co., British South American Airways, 
and Future magazine (Britain’s postwar 
Fortune). 

After early schooling in Switzerland, 
Plowden went to Cambridge—but not 
until he had seen part of the world. In 
the U.S. he worked as a day laborer 
and in a logging camp. During the war 
he was Director General of the Min- 
istry of Aircraft Production. Sir Stafford 


Sir Robert Sinclair 


Cripps, president of the Board of ‘T'rade, 
was favorably impressed with his job 
there and picked him for his present 
post. 

e Consultant—Cripps may have 
picked Sir. Robert Sinclair to act as part 
time industrial consultant to Plowden. 
Sinclair is chairman of Imperial ‘Tobacco 
Co. He spent more than a year in Wash 
ington on the Combined Production & 
Resources Board. Later he became chief 
executive of the Ministry of Produc- 
hon. 

The Labor government’s choice of 
Plowden and Sinclair amused The City. 
‘They represent respectively a corpora- 
tion which produced 93% of Britain’s 
war aluminum and the trust which han- 
dles 70% of the country’s smokes. 
Both corporations are favorite targets 
for socialist snipers. ; 

There is no existing ‘brain trust’”’ for 
the Plowden-Sinclair team to head. But 
there now are planners, ranging from 
far left to right of center, at three dif- 
ferent government levels—ministerial, 
top civil servant, and expert. 

e Ministerial—Among those at the min- 
isterial level is middle-of-the-road Labor 
ite Hilary Marquand. He was recently 
promoted from Secretary of Overseas 
(rade to Paymaster General, where he 
acts as an economic adviser to Prime 
Minister Attlee. Marquand, now 45, has 
taught at Cardiff and the University of 
Wisconsin. He has served on the Board 
of Trade, Ministry of Labor, and Min 
istry of Production. He will link Attlee 
and Plowden. 

e Expert—On the expert level, Robert 
Hall, a 46-year-old Australian, has just 
been made head of the Economic Sec- 
tion of the Cabinet. Hall replaces James 
Meade, ailing 38-year-old Keynsian econ- 
omist, who is regarded by the left as a 
laissez-faire liberal. Hall is said to be 
sympathetic to socialism, and his ap- 
pointment is welcomed by the Left. He 
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For 
“Prompt Delivery Service” 
Please 


. Call 15749-8 
GOLDEN CASTLE PROVISION CO. 


Kiangse. Road, corner Nanking Road 
Full line ee Provisions and Liquors at reasonable prices 


Today ’s Special! 


Johnnte Wa ker Whisky (Black Lable) Per Battle $190,000— 
Dry Gin Per Bat‘le 125,000— 
“ROMA” Port Ww nm oun Per Bottle 40,000— 
EWO Pilsaer Beer Per Doz. 65,000— 
Gola Sta*e Evaporated Milk (14 oz.) . Per Tin 2.300— 


s.M A Milk Powder (1 lb.) 
r "s Malted Milk (5 Ibs.) —. 
State Whole Milk Powder ¢ 





Golden Churn Creamery But'er (12 « ozs.) Per Tin 25,000— 
KRAFT Cheese (12 ozs.) ~ son ~. Per Tin 13,000— 
CANADA Oats Loose —.. omnia ae Rs: bo 











SIGN OF (SHANGHAI) TIMES 


A drinking bout in Shanghai comes 
high. The Golden Castle Provision 
Co. is offering English-reading resi- 
dents a chance to buy a battle (sic) of 
Johnnie Walker Whisky (Black 
Label) for only $190,000. At current 
rates that is about $16 American—not 
much more than the same fare once 
attracted on the U. S. under-the- 
counter market. But the out-of-line 
Chinese currency reflects the eco- 
nomic chaos that compounds China’s 
political and military difficulties. 
The Chinese dollar has declined 
roughly 75°% in value in the last three 
months. The official rate is now 12,- 
000 to one United States dollar. 





is an engineer who turned economist as 
a Rhodes scholar. He was a Fellow at 
Cambridge and spent part of the war 
period in Washington on the Raw Ma- 
terial Commission. He wrote “The 
Economic System in the Socialist 
State.” 

The Economic Section headed by 
Hall has been the government’s GHQ 
for planning. Established by Lord 
Keynes, it is manned by a mysterious 
bevy of economists whose names are 
never revealed to the public. It acts as 
an “economic textbook” for ministers 
and department chiefs. 

e Civil Service—Among permanent civil 
servants, two high-level planners can be 
cited. 

E.. Max Nicholson, as Permanent Sec- 
retary in the Lord President’s Office, 
has been Herbert Morrison’s: chief ad- 
viser on economic matters. Before the 
war Nicholson was chairman of Polit- 
ical & Economic Planning (the organ- 
ization which Washington’s private Na- 
tional Planning Assn. used as a pat- 
tern). 

Key figure in trade and finance plan- 
ning is Sir Wilfred Eady, Second Secre- 
tary at the Treasury. He has carried on 
the work of Lord Keynes. With C. F. 
Cobbold, Deputy Governor of the 
nationalized Bank of England, he has 


114 


been trying to solve Britain’s vexing 
sterling balance problem. 

e Plan for Planning—The man who 
planned the existing departmental plan- 
ning machinery, and who will continue 
to play a vital role under the new setup, 
is Sir Edward Bridges, Permanent Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. The Treasury is 
still Whitehall’s dominant department 
with a finger in every pie through its 
direction of the whole Civil Service and 
its control of the national purse-strings. 

Sir Edward, 54-year-old Oxford- 

trained son of the late Robert Bridges, 
poet laureate, has held his post, which 
includes secretaryship of the Cabinet, 
since 1938. His salary is $14,000—the 
highest paid of any established civil serv- 
ant. Bridges evolved the interdepart- 
mental setup (with links to the Eco- 
nomic Section and the Central Statis- 
tical Office) which has operated since 
1945, and produced the “Economic Sur- 
vey for 1947.” 
e Steering Committee—On the Interde- 
partmental Steering Committee sit the 
permanent heads of the Ministries of 
Labor, Supply, and Fuel & Power, the 
Board of Trade, the Treasurer and the 
Lord President’s Office. Bridges repre- 
sents the Treasury. 

There are five “working parties’ un- 
der the committee: on manpower, bal- 
ance of payments, economic surveys, 
investment, and _ statistics. The eco- 
nomic-surveys working party is respon- 
sible for mapping out the whole eco- 
nomic picture twelve months ahead, 
and for balancing national resources and 
demand. 

e Stumbling Blocks—Weakest link in 
planning has been between the Steer- 
ing Committee and the Materials Com- 
mittee which handles raw-materials con- 
trol. When the former body was origi- 

nally set up, its chief problem was to 
prevent unemployment caused by under- 
consumption. So far, it has been unable 
to shift its thinking to meet a situation 
in which excessive demand has led to 
underproduction. Another hitch has 
been that ministries have refused to 
ditch pet socialist schemes to bring their 
plans in line with the possible. 

Plowden’s job is to break these organ- 
izational and ideological bottlenecks. He 
should be able to close the widening 
gap between government and industry. 
The new planning arrangement alone 
will not save Britain from economic 
disaster. But it may, at least temporarily, 
be able to get socialism and free enter- 
prise pulling in harness. 


LEIPZIG FAIR’S GAINS 
LEIPZIG—Box score on the second 


postwar Leipzig Fair shows some im- 
pressive gains. Attendance rose to 270,- 
000 from 172,000 last year. Exhibitors, 
who numbered 2,771 in 1946, this year 
jumped to 5,049. Of these, 3,950 were 








from the Russian zone, 63: 1 
British zone, 400 from the U §s , 
and 69 from the French zon 
guests numbered 2,500. 

Final figures on sales at thy 
showed fixed orders amountc. ty 4 
million marks ($46 million, 
occupation-mark rate; the n 
value of 30¢ in foreign trade) |} 
sales totaled 34,500,000 ma: 
deals made by Soviet-zone fi: 
202 million marks. Interzon 
tions amounted to nearly 23 
marks. 

State-owned enterprises in the § 
zone made sales of nearly 5() ;\ 
marks. Provisional orders, dep. ndin 
approval by occupation authorities ; 
availability of materials, amounted : 
nearly a billion marks. 


AMBASSADOR TO INDIA 


The first ambassador from the Unit 
States to India will be Henry |’. G: 
president of American President Lit 
Ltd. 


The 65-year-old California born 


Henry F. Grady stea 
lomat is well equipped for his mission’ 
New Delhi. As a Roosevelt trou) 
shooter, he served in the Trade Agr 
ment Section of the State Dept 
MING 
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WHAT! 





@ You don’t see any smoke coming from this factory 
stack, for the very good reason that there isn’t any 
smoke! 

But that doesn’t mean this factory—and thousands 
of other smokeless factories today —isn’t going at full 
blast. 

What it does mean is that an ingenious, inexpen- 
sive way has now been developed to cure smoky 
smokestacks, That way was perfected by the engineers 
of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., the national re- 
search agency of the Bituminous Coal industry. 

Jets of air forced over the fire 
by a blower—or propelled by 
steam—supply the necessary 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


NO SMOKE? 





turbulence and oxygen to burn the volatile matter 
distilled from the coal before smoke can be formed. 

Adaptations of this same ingenious equipment are 
in use on thousands of locomotives. And home owners 
will soon hear of a new coal stove that also “eats its 
own smoke.” 

And all this is just a sign of the many good new 
things that are coming from coal. For the Bituminous 
Coal industry’s research program is dedicated to de- 
vising new methods and new equipment for coal utili- 
zation to benefit not only the manufacturer, but also 
the railroad man, the farmer, 
the home owner— in fact, every 
living person in America! 


Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


MINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES . . . POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 















FIT FORA 
KING! 


You enjoy years of comfort, service, and 
beauty in Harter’s C-1500 chair. 
Upholstered in Koroseal, the washable, 
wrinkle-free material of B. F. Goodrich 
Company. One-piece swivel base silent in 
action. Metallic gray, green, brown, grained 
walnut or grained mahogany finish. 
Harter dealers are in Fags ay cities of 
United States and Canada. Write for name 
of the one nearest you. Department 204, 
Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 


Al ARTE RR 


H STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


STEEL CHAIRS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 





with the new 


BElZone 


eG US fat OFF 


INTERCOM 


pape Oe 





ONLY 6¢ A MONTH TO OPERATE an entire 15- 
Station system. Costs less than your favor- 
ite cigar to keep in constant touch with 
your key personnel with the new BELfone 
Maestro Intercom. New Belswitch controls 
spur tiny electronic tubes to instant action. 
Flick a switch and start talking. No lost 
time or motion. 

EASY TO ADD STATIONS. Your new BELfone 
is a neat package in rich brown Durez 
plastic, only 12” long, 6%” high, 534” deep. 
The Maestro is the nucleus of a network 
you can expand as needed. Add more 
call stations at any time. For details, attach 
this ad to your letterhead and mail to— 


SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 
1187 Essex Avenue 
Columbus 3, Ohio 





Assistant Secretary of State from 1939- 
41, and headed an economic mission 
which was sent to India in 1942. Last 
year he served as chief observer for the 
government of the United States at the 
Greek elections. 

Indian industrialization is high on the 
new government’s agenda, and trade 
relations are already shifting out of the 
British Empire’s orbit. Grady is thus 
an ambassador who is_ technically 
equipped to give advice on economic 
policy and on foreign trade arrange- 
ments. 


HUNT REWARDED 


SHANGHAI-—Business in China 
takes strange twists. Four years ago a 
U.S. firm landed a contract for two 
1,000-kw. generators and 20,000 cot- 
ton spindles. The buyer was the govy- 
ernor of Sinkiang, western China bor- 
der province. A down payment on the 
contract was made and received in due 
course by the company. 

With the war’s end, another payment 
was asked by air mail, land mail, and 
telegraph. No answer 
e Some months ago a modern Marco 
Polo covered the 40-day junket from 
Sinkiang’s capital, Tihwa. He brought 
with him tidings of the ill-repute into 
which the United States company had 
fallen in Sinkiang for abandoning the 
contract. 

The firm’s officials were a bit upset 
but undaunted. They dispatched a full 
file of the unanswered correspondence 
to the governor, along with a shipment 
of bank-note paper to make sure it got 
there. f 
e Results: (1) Members of the gover- 
nor’s staff were identified as having 
schemed to hold up or divert the funds 
for the deal, for their own benefit, and 
(2) the U.S. firm got a bigger and bet- 
ter order for more and more modern 
equipment. The firm, William Hunt & 
Co., will now supply fewer cotton spin- 
dles, but with them go a weaving mill, 
some cotton equipment, and one large 
power plant. 


INDIA WANTS PENS 
BOMBAY-—Fountain pens continue 


to be a “gold mine”’ in India. 

Although cheaper brands are flooding 
the country, quality name pens have 
no trouble outselling many of them 
on a prestige basis. One Eversharp 
dealer, for instance, reveals that his 
company had originally expected to 
do about $1 million worth of business 
in India during this year, splitting up 
the field among five agents. 

But one agent sold out his entire 
$200,000 quota in two months, and 
he now is engaged in taking delivery of 
another big shipment which was sent 





him by air. 
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OTTAWA-The Canadian » ted a 
ment’s economic advisers were copfmm0,00 
ulating themselves this week that gg,000. 
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e Second Cut—They had just takes picked 

second big bite this year out of ,gmguote 
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In the last nine years, Americans} 
spent $841 million more buying C 
dian securities than Canadians } 


Last \ 
spent on U.S. securities. Althoiiifhgs off 
the trend has been bumpy, Amenfipotwean 
purchases last year of $405 milliogagshing 
a new record. The amount ($17! a. ss 
lion) by which they exceeded C Fe be 
dian purchases here has been topififre farm 
only once—in 1943, Canadian gods, 1 
chases abroad were then sharply q@e"'s. T 
tailed, and the net balance was S ame 
million. The rising trend of [ 2 on | 
purchases will get a fillip from #iy the t 
week’s Albany decision to permit Finan 
York State savings banks to inves! Pid Par 
to 10%, of their assets in Cam Se 
municipal and provincial bond iffire to be 
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gar and fats—is expected by autumn. 

Overriding mild opposition to con- 

ued controls, Parliament examined 

he evidence of savings to consumers. 
mes L. Ilsley—wartime Finance Min- 
ter, now Justice Minister—testified. 

Estimate of Savings—He estimated the 

erage cost of controls in subsidies, 

jministration, and tax remission from 

04? through to 1946 had been $186,- 

0,000 a_year. Saving to consumers 
timated on the assumption that, 
ithout controls, prices would have 
ted as in 1914-19) was placed at $1,- 

10,000,000 a year—plus a saving of 

1,000,000,000 to the treasury on gov- 

nment purchases. 
© At one point in his argument Ilsley 
ake qaicked up a copy of Business Week to 
of smguote United States price indexes to 
ow that wholesale decontrol does not 
sult in a sufficient production increase 
Li, prices down. 

Price Boss Quits—Meanwhile the gov- 

aJlo-qqmgmment’s chief wartime price controller 
“Find business regulator, Donald Gordon, 
@aairman of the Wartime Prices & 
rade Board, has quit. He has gone 
ack to his permanent job of deputy 
pvernor of the Bank of Canada. This 
ill relieve Governor Graham ‘Towers 
br his job with the World Bank. 
@ Gordon, a blunt-spoken but persua- 
e Scot who learned his economics and 
isiness while working his way up from 
Menk messenger, was succeeded by Ken- 
th Taylor, his deputy chairman. ‘Tay- 
br was a professor before the war. After 
e winds up the control organization he 
ill be economic adviser to the Minister 
Finance. 
Success—Through a combination of 
pod management, good luck, hard 
ork, and consistent ministerial back- 
g, Gordon and the WPTB succeeded 

1942 in establishing the first over-all 
stem of price control ever imposed on 
democratic country—and in making it 
ick. When hostilities ended they 
rafted a plan of what they called 
rderly decontrol,” taking ceilings off 
§ goods came into sufficient supply to 
ermit competition to brake prices. 

Last week’s decontrol order took ceil- 
gs off fuel, wool and woolen clothing, 
botwear, cooking ranges, refrigerators, 
ashing and sewing machines, automo- 
Wiles, soft drinks, plumbing and sanitary 
quipment, chemicals and plastics, and 
few other things. Left under ceilings 
re farm implements, practically all basic 
bods, most basic raw materials, and 
nts. This week, however, home rents 
cre allowed to rise 10% provided a 
0-year lease is given. This will be bind- 
g on the lessor but may be canceled 
v the tenant on 30 days’ notice. 

Finance Minister Douglas Abbott 
bid Parliament he expected few if any 
tice increases except where, as in the 
usc Of coal, subsidies now being paid 

e to be withdrawn. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 143.8 147.8 143.8 181.7 
Railroad ...... 42.2 439 43.8 64.2 
ONY vena ens 790° = The Tha. VA 
Bonds 
Industrial 123.5 123.7 123.8 124.4 
Railroad ...... 113.5 113.8 113.3 120.1 
| aa Ree 112.4 113.3 1144 115.9 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Stocks Retreat Further 


This week’s labor trouble in tele- 
phones and coal touched off some “‘ner- 
vous Nelly” selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange on Monday. Similar 
sales, and a lack of supporting bids, were 
also noticeable during most of ‘Tuesday’s 
trading. 

But there were some compensating 

factors. At no time during this period of 
trading was any really serious selling 
pressure uncovered. Monday’s trading 
involved only 630,000 shares. And up 
to 2 o'clock Tuesday only 410,000 
shares had changed hands on the Big 
Board. 
e Bearish News—Early Tuesday after- 
noon, however, Wall Street boardrooms 
heard (1) that President Truman had 
called a special Cabinet meeting to dis- 
cuss the current price situation, and 
(2) rumors that U. S. Steel’s current 
negotiations with labor had bogged 
down badly (page 15). 

As a result, many traders and inves- 
tors embarked on liquidation programs. 


Correctly or not, they feared | 
bility of return of price conti | ~ 
serious strike in the steel indusiry 

The volume of sell-orders that ¢ 
lowed resulted in a “late” ticker ¢ 
over 20 minutes. At the of 4 
selling, the tape ran as much) 7 
minutes behind in reporting fined 
cution of orders. And the turnover , 
the closing hour of Big ard tradin 
on Tuesday virtually equaled Mond, 
entire volume. 
e All Groups Affected—First of 4 
stock groups to feel the effects of Ty 
day’s selling tornado were thi ste) 
motor, and liquor shares. However, y 
section of the list was spared. Individy 
losses ran from $1 to $3 in many cas 
By the time the gong had a" Bg 
Board trading, 162 issues had chalke; 
up new 1947 lows, and only 111 of th 
1,032 traded could boast of advance 

The President’s interest in the pric 
situation was also immediately reflecte/ 
in the commodity markets. ‘Grain f 
tures tumbled 17¢ to 5¢ a bushcl. Sim: 
lar sharp reactions were disclosed in 
coffee, hides, cocoa, and other commod: 
ties. 
e Wednesday’s Market—On Wedne 
day, both the security and commodit 
markets showed a better price tone tha 
on Tuesday. The performance of stock 
however, wasn’t anything to write hom: 
about. 

Volume of trading dropped off sharp! 
as stocks tried to rally. Moreover, oni 
293 of the 926 individual issues tha 


changed hands on Wednesday manf 
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to score gains, while 428 declined. 
se were 141 new 1947 lows regis- 


tal optimists only “cautiously bullish.” 
Even the hardiest bulls are beginning to 
see increasing signs of softening tenden- 
cies. ‘Thus, they are showing less ten- 
dency to scoff when the possibility of a 
business recession later this year is men 
tioned. 





GE § .q. and both the Dow-Jones  rail- 
| and utility stock price indexes sank 
ew 1947 lows. 
bulls Are Cautious—Midweek, as a re- 

ang fle found even Wall Strect’s congeni- 

at f 


“ “itaking a Look at a Bear Market 


Since stocks hit their bear market 
lows last October they have managed 
on several occasions to uncover rather 
nday encouraging rallies. By mid-February, 

1947, the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
f 4 Jmprice index had recovered some 43% 
Pyecammof its maximum 1946 loss; the rail 
|Mmaverage about 37%. 
: it «=6There have been few price up- 
ss surges in the last two months, how- 


os 





has persisted. By Tuesday of this 
week, as a result, about 50% of the 
gains registefed earlier by the indus- 
trial index had been wiped out. And 
some 70% of the previous advance 
in the rail average had vanished. 
Where individual stocks have been 
concerned, as indicated in the sam- 
pling below, both the post-October 
rise in price and the subsequent drop 


Id, 
ay fqmever. Instead, a drift to lower levels produced pretty spotty results. 
| Bi % Of 
alke ] 1942-46 1946-4? Bear Market 
f Py Industrial Bull Market Bear Market Subsequent April 8, Loss 
fies Common Stocks High Low High 1947 Recovered 
NCCE atied Stores ...<..« $63.37 *$30.00 $39.25 $33.87 10.1 
Price Allis-‘Chalmers ...... 62.75 30.50 39.25 35.12 14.3 
cte American Can...... 112.12 79.00 99.00 92.75 41.5 
 f American Car 
: & Foundry ....... 72.37 42.00 54.87 47.25 18.9 
" American 
1 Tobacco “B”...... 100.25 *65.00 65.25 65.25 os 
10d: Anaconda Copper.... 51.87 35.00 42.00 39.25 26.8 
| Armour & Co....... 18.50 10.12 15.37 12.87 32.8 
ned Bethlehem Steel 114.75 85.62 99.00 89.00 11.¢ 
44 turlington Mills (1) 29.87 16,12 22.50 17.00 6.4 
bt Chrysler Corp....... 141.00 75.2 105.8 93.75 28.1 
han DE FOME sesescccece 227.00 161.00 194.25 183.50 34.1 
ck General Electric.... 52.00 33.50 39.87 35.12 8.8 
. General Foods...... 56.12 39,12 46.50 42.50 19.9 
General Motors..... 80.37 47.75 65.87 57.25 29.1 
4 B. F, Goodrich...... 88.50 59.50 71.75 61.50 6.9 
mit Intl, Harvester...... 102.00 66.25 88.25 82.00 44.1 
in Johns-Manville 167.50 115.00 137.75 23.00 15.2 
hall Montgomery Ward .. 104.25 CSE SO. > iat See we 55.25 oe 
National 
io Distillers (1)..... J 32,37 *17.75 22.75 21.00 22.2 
Pacific Mills (1).... 48.00 *28.50 39.50 30.00 7.7 
Paramount 
Pictures: (21) ..s0% 39.62 *24.25 27.00 26.37 13.8 
‘) Sears Roebuck...... 49.62 CAR nt 41 tga 34.75 o 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 78.75 61.62 67.00 66.25 27.0 
"he, Fa 41.12 31.00 37.87 33.00 19.7 
" Tide Water Assoc. Oil 24.12 17.50 20.25 19.37 28.3 
Union Carbide...... 125.00 88.00 100.75 98.25 27.7 
United Air Lines.... 54.25 19.50 28.50 26.62 20.5 
United Fruit (1)... 53.62 41.50 51.00 48.50 57.8 
) U. S. Rubber....... 80.00 48.25 60.50 49.00 us 
2. Ge” 97.37 65.12 79.37 70.12 15.5 
Westinghouse 
) Electric (1)....+- 39.75 21.12 28.75 24.62 18.8 
Railroad 
" Common Stocks 
Atch., Topeka & 
eT a. 121.00 78.00 99.00 86.00 18.6 
Atlantic Coast Line. 83.00 45.00 59.00 53.37 22.0 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 66.87 *45.12 45.25 45.25 ae 
Great Northern (Pfd.) 64.00 40.50 51.00 41.37 #* 
Illinois Central..... 45.50 18.12 30.00 23.75 20.5 
Louisville & 
Nashville (1)..... 72.25 45.37 53.00 47.12 6.5 
‘ew York Central... 35.75 13.87 22.37 16.12 10.3 
nnsylvania ...... 47.5 *20.25 20.62 20.62 oe 
Southern Pacific..... 70.00 38.25 49.50 39.75 ee 
Southern Ry........ 65.00 33.00 50.50 39.00 18.8 
Union Pacific....... 168.50 110.00 137.00 122.50 21.4 


1) Adjusted for stock split-ups. 
t 5%. 


* Bear Market low registered in 1947. ** Recovery less 
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LOOKING 
FOR PLANT 





ERE’S an industrial department 

which furnishes pertinent in- 
formation about hundreds of 
available sites... Offering you cen- 
tral locations, low-cost power and 
fuel, a steady, dependable supply 
of labor and abundant raw materi- 
als. These advantages — plus the 
exceilent freight and passenger 
service of the Wabash—will en- 
able you to manufacture and sell 
at a profit. 

Information avout these plant 
sites and about communities anx- 
ious to cooperate with you is avail- 
able without obligation on your 
part! Call or write H. H. McIntyre, 
Industrial Agent, Wabash Railroad 
Company, 1448 Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


WABASH 


RAILROAD 
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THE TREND 








ON THE PROBLEM OF PRICE REDUCTIONS 


As we read the record, American business is in the 
process of accumulating a black eye on the price front. 
High prices and high profits are going along together in 
enough industries to give some rather effective material to 
those who want to sock American business as relentless 
in its pursuit of profit. 

Bracketed with the industries in which prices are riding 
high are extremely important ones in which notable price 
restraint has been exercised. For example, the steel indus- 
try: In spite of tremendous pressure of demand, steel 
prices, as indicated by the price roundup in this space 
three weeks ago (BW—Mar.22’47,p112), have been held 
relatively steady. 


@ If history in the politico-economic arena repeats itself, 
however, the numerous cases of price restraint will tend 
to be overshadowed by cases where both prices and profits 
have zoomed. Examples of the latter sort will, of course, 
be fully embroidered by uncomplimentary references to 
the ill-founded assurances of some business leaders that, 
if price control were dropped, any temporary spurt in 
prices would soon be submerged by avalanches of produc- 
tion. (We did not share in those assurances.) 

However, in the price record of the past year there are 
elements which, given proper weight, greatly reduce the 
onus upon the business community for its performance in 
this field. It behooves the business community to see that 
these elements are fairly stressed. 

One of them is soeobvious that it is surprising that it is 
so easily overlooked. It is the fact that the most spectacu- 
lar price increases, as well as those which hurt the con- 
sumer most, have been in the field of farm products. 
Here businessmen, at least in the conventional conception 
of them, have had little or no control. 


¢ Another less obvious but currently very important force 
in preventing cuts in the prices of manufactured products 
is the follow-the-leader pattern of wage adjustment now 
widely in vogue. An impressive number of manufacturers 
tell us that it would be in order to consider price reduc- 
tions in their fields if they knew where they stood wage- 
wise. But they don’t. The unions with which they deal 
have opened the wage clauses of their working agree- 
ments. But they don’t tell—usually because they don’t 
know—what they intend to ask in earnest by way of a 
readjustment. That is not being determined by the local 
or even the regional labor leaders. It is being determined 
by bargaining operations going on in what, in most cases, 
is an entirely different industry. 

Here we have not merely industry-wide bargaining, 
which itself generalizes the process of wage adjustment 
far too much, but a species of national bargaining. For 
example, companies in New England with none but the 
most tenuous connections, if any, with the steel industry 
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are currently being told that the wage demanils the 
must meet will be determined primarily by the agre 
ment struck between the C.I.O. steelworkers and Unite) 
States Steel Corp. One result is a wage program: whid 
may be quite unrelated to the economics of the industy, 
region, locality, or company involved. Another result js; 
jittery postponement of price cuts, which may hay 
serious repurcussions. 

While the pattern of wage adjustment involved hy 
moved beyond that resulting from industry-wide bargaip. 
ing, the route toward a remedy lies in tagging industry. 
wide bargaining as the monopolistic arrangement it is, aud 
proceeding to cope with it accordingly. So long as it fail 
to do this, Congress will be contributing decisively tog 
dangerously high and rigid price structure. 





BLOW TO THE PUBLIC VIA THE BLS 


We rely heavily upon the -federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for information about prices, wages, the cost 
of living, labor productivity, and a number of other 
equally important subjects. Our requests for informa- 
tion are answered promptly and effectively by a first- 
rate group of public servants. 

Consequently, when we learn that the House has cut 
the BLS budget for the coming fiscal year by 60%, 
going even beyond the 40% cut recommended by the 
House Appropriations Committee, we are alarmed. 
When we learn that a cut of this magnitude will mean 
such things as that some key cost-of-living figures will 
be computed only quarterly instead of monthly, and 
that badly needed revisions of wholesale price indexes 
maintained by the bureau will be greatly retarded, we 
see cause for more general alarm. And when we cannot 
find in the Appropriations Committee report or in the 
House debate on the subject any orderly and well- 
measured explanation of how the bureau can be | 
expected to carry out its crucially important duties on | 
the House-approved appropriation of $2,373,400, the | 
basis for alarm seems even more substantial. 

We recognize fully that the congressional appro- 
priations committees and the houses of Congress them- 
selves are up against a terrific job in cutting departmental 
expenditures intelligently. The people who really know 
how to make such cuts are in the departments, not in 
Congress, and more often than not they don’t want to 
tell. That leaves Congress groping around in the dark 
with a meat axe in many cases where, to avoid grave 
public damage, a most delicate fiscal operation is called 
for. 

What the House has done to the BLS budget looks 
to us like a meat-axe job. We are open to persuasion 
to the contrary, particularly since we are conscious that 
we have a sort of vested interest in the work of the 
BLS. But there is nothing in the record compiled by 
Congress thus far to indicate anything to the contrary. 
Until there is, or until the cut is restored, Congress 
will not have done its clear duty. 
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